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The Way To Win New York. 


WE REGRET to observe the recent prediction in 

the New York Sun of impending Republican 
disaster in the State of New York, because we believe 
it has no basis in fact, and that its publication is as 
unwise as it is unwarranted. 

New York will be in line for the next Republican 
candidate for the presidency, just as it has been for 
every other Republican candidate, with two excep- 
tions, during the past twenty years, and the way to 
win it in 1904 is the good old way by which victories 
have been won in the past. An appreciation of this 
fact has led Governor Odell, with the full consent ‘of 
the President and of Senator Platt, to take the helm once 
more. Not political revenge, but Republican organi- 
zation reform, is his purpose. 

To win success in New York the first thing to be 
done is to name a new chairman of the State commit- 
tee, and the place should, and, in our judgment, will, 
naturally fall to the one man in sight who has filled 
it with conspicuous fidelity and ability. That man is 
Governor Odell himself. The last year of his second 
term will be 1904, and with the completion of the Leg- 
islature’s work he will have plenty of time to devote 
to the management of the campaign. He is properly 

He is in the 
No other 
man in this State, except Senator Platt himself, has 
had more to do with the management of the party’s 
affairs. 

Governor Odell is conscientious, deliberate, and 
conservative. His integrity of character and honesty 
of purpose are unquestioned by those who know him 
and his record. He has the good quality of stubborn- 
ness in standing for the right, and the better one of 
courage in accepting responsibility for what he does 
according to his best judgment. As the most success- 
ful chairman the Republican State Committee has had 
in almost a quarter of a century, he commands the con- 
fidence of the party and the party workers asno other 
chairman has commanded it for many years. With 
Governor Odell in charge of the campaign in 1904 
the Republican party will carry the State ticket and 
the presidential electors. It can only do this with 
clean men at the head throughout the State, and es- 
pecially in New York City. 

By beginning the work of reorganization at the 
bottom and completing it at the top ; by preparing be- 
fore the campaign opens for all the emergencies and 
exigencies it may present, Governor Odell, as chair- 
man of the State committee, can remove any possible 
doubt as to the result in New York. Let us not wait 
until the very hour of election, and then try to win 
with a blare of trumpets, with torchlight processions, 
and car-loads of spellbinders. This will not do in 1904, 
and Governer Odell knows it. So does the President, 
and so does Senator Platt. 

New York can be won, and will be won, by proper 
management. What the State committee needs is 
brains, not boodle. What the party wants is leaders, 
not office-seekers. Out of the acute condition of af- 
fairs in New York Republican politics has arisen a 
commotion that, like a thunder-storm, will clear the 


named for the place for many reasons. 
prime of life, and has had wide experience. 
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air, and it comes, fortunately, in time to do it thor- 
oughly. 

Let the State committee promptly call Governor 
Odell to the chairmanship again, and then let all Repub- 
licans of New York State unite in an agreement that 
the administration of President Roosevelt is one to 
swear by and not at. 

* a 


Twenty-five Years of Gold Payments. 


JANUARY Ist, 1904, will be a great anniversary in 

the financial and political annals of the United 
States. On that day the act which brought the coun- 
try’s currency up to the gold level will have been in 
operation just a quarter of a century. That act’s 
causes and consequences make it one of the great date- 
marks in the history of the United States. 

As a war measure $450,000,000 of greenbacks were 
issued in 1862-63. Just previous to the issue of the 
first installment of this currency, or on January lst, 
1862, the government suspended specie payments, 
following the example of the banks of the country 
two days earlier. The greenbacks, supplemented by 
the national bank-notes created in 1863, were the 
chief circulating medium of the United States during 
the war, and for many years afterward, gold and 
silver being sent out of the country or forced into 
hiding. All of this time both metals were at a pre- 
mium as measured in currency. The broadest gap be- 
tween them was on July 11th, 1864, when $2.85 in 
currency was required to buy $1 in gold. 

Soon after the close of the war the Republicans 
determined to raise the currency up to the gold line as 
quickly as practicable, and thus bring that metal into 
circulation again. By the public-credit act, which was 
the first law signed by President Grant when he en- 
tered office in 1869, and which pledged the faith of 
the government to meet all its obligations, including 
the redemption of the greenbacks, in coin or its 
equivalent, the first step was taken toward the restora- 
tion of gold to the circulation. The next step was taken 
when Grant, in April, 1874, vetoed the inflation bill. 

Then Grant began to take a more positive part in 
the work of resumption. By personal appeals, orally 
and by letter, to Conkling, Sherman, Jones of Ne- 
vada, Morrill, Edmunds, and other Republican leaders 
Grant urged an immediate movement to restore gold 
to the circulation. Here he got support from an un- 
expected and unwilling source. This was from the 
Democratic party. In the election for Congress in 
November, 1874, the Democrats carried the House of 
Representatives for the first time since 1856, the year 
in which Buchanan was elected. 

Knowing that if monetary reform was to be had at 
all it would have to be accomplished in the short session 
of the Congress which met in December, a month after 
the Democrats had swept.the country, and three months 
before the Republicans would step out of power in Con- 
gress’s popular branch, a bill for specie restoration 
was reported to the Senate by Sherman, from the 
Committee on Finance, on December 21st, 1874, and 
was passed on the 22d by a vote of 32 (31 Republicans 
and 1 Liberal Republican) to 14 (11 Democrats, 2 
Liberal Republicans, and 1 Republican). It went 
through the House January 7th, 1875, by 136 (all 
Republicans) to 98 (78 Democrats and 20 Republicans). 
President Grant signed it.on January 14th, and it went 
into operation on January Ist, 1879. 

The resumption law’s enactment at that time was 
providential. The Democrats came into power in the 
House a few weeks after Grant placed his signature to 
the bill, and they remained in power for six years, or 
until Garfield entered in 1881. After two years of 
Republican sway in the House, 1881-1883, the Demo- 
crats were back for another six years of control, after 
which the Republicans. regained power in the House 
in 1889-1891, and then the Democrats resumed their 
ascendency in that chamber for four years. In their 
national convention of 1876 which nominated Tilden, 
the Democrats, who had opposed the resumption act 
in Congress, denounced that law and demanded its re- 
peal. Many efforts by the Democrats were made to 
repeal it between its enactment in 1875 and the day set 
for its going into effect in 1879. 

After seventeen years of irredeemable currency, 
the resumption act on January Ist, 1879, brought all 
forms of money in the United States up to the gold 
level, and that law, through all the monetary crises 
which have come since then, has held every dollar of the 
currency up tothe 100-cent mark, as measured by gold. 
The resumption law immediately restored the credit 
of the United States in every mart of the world, 
strengthened the hands of every President, prevented 
the drop to the silver basis during the more than a 
dozen years’ deluge of the white metal, and held the 
finances firmly to the world’s standard when national 
insolvency and national dishonor threatened. 

The specie resumption act furnishes a striking 
tribute to the Republican party’s courage, sanity, and 
public spirit. January Ist, 1904, which completes a 
quarter of a century of the operation of that law, will 
be a very important anniversary to every patriotic 
American. 
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The Courage That Wins. 


VERY GOOD citizen in the land should read Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s annual message to Congress. It 
embraces the best platform for the party at its next 
national convention, the platform on which the Presi- 
It is 


dent must run and on which he will be elected. 
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a meaty message, and no part of it will command 
greater attention and win higher admiration than the 
opening paragraphs pointing out the beneficent results 
of publicity for great corporations engaged in inter- 
state commerce. The new Department of Commerce 
and Labor has a mission, and the President under- 
stands it clearly, and proposes to see that it is fully 
carried out. Every honest citizen will agree with his 
conclusion that ‘‘ we need not be over-sensitive about 
the welfare of corporations which shrink from the 
light.’’ Publicity such as the President desires, and 
such as the new bureau at Washington seeks, would 
have saved the investing American public from many 
of the tremendous losses sustained during the past few 
years by the purchase of so-called ‘‘ securities,’ 
dished out with a lavish hand by conscienceless Wall 
Street promoters. It was publicity that killed the in- 
famous Shipping Trust, and if there had been pub- 
licity regarding the tremendously inflated Steel Trust’s 
affairs and those of sundry other corporations, con- 
ceived in iniquity and born in darkness, many an honest 
man and woman would have had a merrier Christ- 
mas. We hear much about Wall Street’s dissatisfac- 
tion with President Roosevelt’s policy, and some of 
the new crop of boasting millionaires in the financial 
district are proclaiming their purpose to defeat Mr. 
Roosevelt in the convention or at the polls. He has 
met their challenge with his accustomed courage. If 
they do not slink away into the darkness in which they 
usually hide their operations they will be taught a les- 
son, by the masses of the American people at the next 
presidential campaign, which they will never forget, 
and which we trust will do them everlasting good. 
3. & 


The Plain. Truth. 


WE ARE heartily in sympathy with the action of 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals in preventing a deer hunt planned by society 
folk, and would-be society lights, at a well-known re- 
sort in New Jersey. If young men and women of 
wealth and leisure can find no better means of enjoy- 
ment than the harrying of innocent and harmless 
deer, they must be, indeed, hard pushed for some- 
thing todo. Itisno excuse for this kind of ‘‘ sport ’’ to 
declare that the deer would not be injured by the 
chase, and that the same animal had been hunted fre- 
quently during the past year without the hounds ever 
having been able to catch him. It remains true, 
nevertheless, that the pursuit of a deer over the coun- 
try with dogs and horses can only be productive of 
great suffering to the hunted and terrorized animal, 
and it is a cruel and brutal pastime in which it is 
difficult to believe that any man or woman of re- 
fined and humane instincts could possibly engage. As 
a sport, it is, in fact, hardly above the level of the 
cock-fight and the rat-pit, and no more creditable than 
either of these to people of alleged culture and pre- 
tended good breeding. 
a 
HY Ambassador Storer, our representative at the 
court of Italy, should take it upon himself to 
interfere in a conference with the Pope and his cardi- 
nals at the Vatican with respect to the nomination of 
Archbishop Ireland for the American cardinalate it is 
hard to understand. The St. Paul prelate may richly 
deserve this highest of ecclesiastical preferments and 
be in all respects the best and fittest man for the ap- 
pointment, but there is decided difference of opinion 
among American Roman Catholics on these points. At 
all events it is a matter of church politics into which 
Ambassador Storer has no business to inject himself 
nor the government which he represents. It helps the 
case but little to say that Mr. Storer interceded in be- 
half of Archbishop Ireland as a personal friend and well- 
wisher and not in his official capacity. No such dis- 
tinction will be made and no such construction placed 
upon the conference at the Vatican by those who read 
the cabled announcements of the affair. It will stand 
for a precedent of its kind, which was neither safe nor 
wise, and which no man fully cognizant of all the in- 
terests he represents and the nature of the office he 
holds would have made. The church and the state 
are not confided to Ambassador Storer’s care. 
7 
HE CAUSE of Biblical research, and of religious 
knowledge in ‘general, cannot fail of a positive 
and large benefit from the generous prizes offered by 
Miss Helen M. Gould for the best written articles on the 
origin and history of the two versions of the Bible, 
used respectively in the Roman Catholic and the Prot- 
estant churches. The prizes offered are sufficiently 
tempting, and the conditions of the competition of a 
nature to stimulate the endeavors of the best Biblical 
students and writers of the day, and the result will be 
anticipated with the keenest interest. Only good can 
come from such study and research as this competition 
will set on foot, even though the prizes to be won are 
necessarily restricted to three persons. The whole 
truth, so far as ascertainable, in regard to the origin 
and history of the two versions of the Bible now in 
use by the two great divisions of the Christian church 
will be of benefit to both. It is clearly to the advan- 
tage of every professed believer in the systems of 
religion founded on the Bible that he shall be able to 
give a reason for the faith that is in him, and never so 
much so as at this present time, when the spirit of 
skepticism is rampant and so many insidious attacks 
are being made upon the foundations of religious be- 
lief. It is certain that the world can never know too 
much about the Bible ; the more it is studied and un- 
derstood the more firmly it will stand, and the wider 
and the more loyal will be the allegiance it commands. 
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{t WOULD take many pages to tell the full life-story 

of the venerable and distinguished Unitarian pastor 
and preacher, 
Rev. Dr. Rob- 
ert Collyer, 
who, on De- 
cember 8th, 
rounded out 
eighty years of 
a noble and 
highly useful 
eareer. There 
are, _ indeed, 
few, if any, 
living minis- 
ters of religion 
more widely 
known and 
more. univer- 
sally beloved 
than Dr. Coll- 





REV. ROBERT COLLYER, D.D., 


[he famous Unitarian preacher, who has just yer. His life 
celebrated his eightieth birthday.—Xodinson. . 

reads like a ro- 

mance. He 


was born in Keighly, in the province of Yorkshire, 
England, and learned the trade of a blacksmith, which 
he followed until 1859, ten years after he came to the 
United States. And his subsequent success and fame 
as a preacher have never eclipsed Dr. Collyer’s love for 
the labor at the anvil and the bellows. He has been 
justly proud of his proficiency in this time-honored oc- 
cupation, and has always kept his old anvil as a precious 
reminder of the happy years of his early manhood. It 
was while following his trade as a blacksmith that Dr. 
Collyer became a convert to Methodism, and for eleven 
years was a ‘‘ local preacher’’ of that communion. A 
change of theological views then led him into the Uni- 
tarian Church, of which he has since become a foremost 
preacher and leader. He founded, and was pastor for 
twenty-one years of, the Unity Church, of Chicago, 
and kept his anvil there in his study until the church 
burned down in the great fire of 1871. In 1879 he 
was called to New York as pastor of the Church of 
the Messiah, where he remained in active service until 
about three years ago, when, on account of advanced 
age, he was made senior associate pastor with Rev. 
Dr. Minot J. Savage. He was given a reception by 
his congregation on the evening of December 8th, and 
was the recipient of many testimonials of love and 
esteem from friends in other communions at home and 
abroad. 
* 
Miss MARGARET SHERWOOD, author of the 
' charming Italian idyl, ‘‘ Daphne,’’ is a graduate 
of Vassar, and has also studied in Zurich, Oxford, and 
Italy. In 1898 she took the degree of Ph.D. at Yale, 
and is now associate professor of English literature at 
Wellesley College. 
a 

‘THE REVOLT against the act of the British Parlia- 

ment imposing a tax upon the people for the sup- 
port of sectarian schools shows no sign of abatement. 
Many of the brightest and ablest minds among the 
English non-conformists, men of the noblest character 
and the most pacific and lofty principles, have joined 
in counseling the policy of passive resistance to what 
they declare to be an unjust and unrighteous piece of 
legislation. Chief among these remonstrants is Rev. 
Dr. John Clifford, who has become, since Mr. Spur- 
geon’s death, the most eminent among English Baptist 
preachers. Dr. Clifford vigorously denounced the 
Education bill at its inception, and has led an uncom- 
promising opposition to it since its enactment. His 
letters to The Daily News, which have been reprinted 
in pamphlet form and circulated far and wide through- 
out England, are a strenuous appeal to the citizens to 
deal with this question from a broad point of view. 
In a character sketch of Dr. Clifford, appearing in the 
English Review of Reviews, William F. Stead says that 
the Baptist divine, ‘‘ more than any other living man, 
represents and embodies in his own person the prin- 
ciple of militant, uncompromising non-conformity, the 
snag on which 
Mr. Balfour has 
driven his ad- 
ministration at 
full speed.’’ 
The passive re- 
sistance move- 
ment now in- 
cludes some 
twenty thou- 
sand avowed 
supporters, and 
seems to be 
spreading. In 
Wales, where 
the population 
is overwhelm- 
ingly non-con- 
formist, a 
great majority 
of the county 
councils have 
declared hostility to the act, and threaten to render 
't null and void. 





REV. JOHN CLIFFORD, D.D., 
A leader in the revolt against the English 
Education act. 


EOPLE TALKED ABODY 


T IS SAID of Lecky, the great historian who died 
recently, that he had no love for the “‘ great, unin- 
teresting London crowds,’’ as he called the average 
social gathering in the English capital, but his house in 
Onslow Gardens used to be the rendezvous of the most 
famous symposia of literary and artistic geniuses of 
twenty or thirty yearsago. There were to be met Ten- 
nyson, Carlyle, Browning, Jowett, and many others 
who remain but famous names to us to-day. 
a 
LOVE AND romance always run so closely together in 
real life, as well as in song and story, that it is not 
at all surprising that the only truly American wedding 
of recent days that has taken place in England—that 
of Mr. Carnegie’s millionaire partner, Mr. J. Phipps, 
and Miss Marguerite Grace, niece of ex-Mayor Grace, 
of New York—should have taken place in so essentially 
British a stronghold as Battle Abbey. Where Nor- 


mans and Saxons fought to the death unnumbered years 
ago, a brilliant party of friends gathered together on 
November 4th in order to wish the best of good luck to 
the young couple who, though American by birth, have 





MR. J. PHIPPS AND MISS MARGUERITE GRACE, 


Americans recently married in famous Battle Abbey, England. 


elected to make England their home. Battle Abbey 
forms an ideal background for such a pretty scene. 
The beautiful old house itself, the ruins, and the 
splendid gardens, which were tended by the old 
Duchess of Cleveland, breathe the true spirit of ro- 
mance, and Mr. and Mrs. J. Phipps are to be con- 
gratulated on beginning their married life amid such 
delightful surroundings. 
a 
:NGLISH SOCIETY journals have much pleasant 
gossip concerning the latest engagement in the 
circles of English royalty-——that of Prince Alexander 
of Teck to the Princess Alice of Albany—-who is the 
daughter of the Duchess of Albany and sister of the 





PRINCE ALEXANDER AND PRINCESS ALICE, 


A royal pair whose engagement has been recently announced. 


young Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. The princess, 
who is twenty years of age, is said to have been one 
of Queen Victoria’s best loved grandchildren, which 
is saying much, seeing that the number of these 
grandchildren was over twenty. Prince Alexander, 
who is the third son of the late Duke of Teck and 
Princess Mary of Cambridge, is the Princess of Wales’s 
youngest brother. He is twenty-nine years of age, 
and holds a captain’s commission in the Seventh Hus- 
sars. In the South African war he gained the “‘ dis- 
tinguished service’’ order. The Sketch says that the 
prince was the Benjamin of his family, and, as such, 
most tenderly loved by his mother, the late Duchess 
of Teck. 
‘| HE QUEEN of England has a favorite tea - pot 
of which she is very fond and which is in fre- 
quent use at Sandringham. It is in the shape of a 
barrel of wine, with a stout old Dutchman sitting 
astride. His cap serves for a lid, and a gold tap lets 
out the beverage. A magazine tells a story about her 
Majesty, which is new. A lady asked Princess Maud 
if it was true that ‘‘the Queen once boxed the ears of 
a boy whom she saw ill-treating a dog.’’ ‘‘No,’’ said 
the Princess Maud, ‘‘it is not true; but I am sure 
mamma would like to do it.”’ 
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[Tt IS a fact not generally known that the excellent and 
most successful philanthropic enterprise known as 
the Mills Ho- 
tels, of New 
York, owe their 
inception to 
Lord Rowton, 
the English 
nobleman, who 
died recently. 
Some years ago 
Lord Rowton 
established a 
lodging -house 
for poor men 
near the Vaux- 
hall railway 
station in Lon- 
don, which 
came to be 
known as Row- 
ton House. The 
accommoda- 
tions included 
separate bedrooms, a commodious reading-room and 
library, lavatories, kitchens, a barber’s shop, and all the 
other necessaries. Substantial and well-cooked meals 
were provided at prices within the reach of the laborer’s 
pocket. After Rowton House had been in existence 
about three years, and had proved itself a success, it so 
happened that at a dinner party in London Mr. D. O. 
Mills, of New York, happened to be seated next to 
Lord Rowton, and heard from the latter an interesting 
description of his scheme and its practical workings. 
The New Yorker soon after sent to Lord Rowton for 
the building plans of Rowton House, which were 
promptly furnished, and on this basis were founded the 
great hostelries in New York which have proved such 
a boon to workingmen and other wage-earners of the 
metropolis. Many men, once well off but now in re- 
duced circumstances, also find in these hotels far more 
comfortable homes than they would be able to pay for 
in ordinary hostelries or boarding-houses. 
- 
WHEN A BOY, King Victor Emmanuel evinced a 
strong dislike to every form of restraint, and on 
this account got into many a boyish scrape. An es- 
capade which nearly cost him his life occurred at Spiez, 
situated on the beautiful Lake of Thun, where the 
prince, then fifteen years old, was spending a holiday. 
One day he managed to evade the vigilance of his 
entourage, and finding a small boat moored to the 
bank he got in and commenced rowing out into the 
lake. He ‘“‘caught acrab.’’ The boat capsized and 
its royal occupant, who at the time was unable to 
swim, was precipitated into the water. He most cer- 
tainly would have been drowned but for the timely as- 
sistance of a young Swiss pastor, now vicar of Spiez, 
who plunged into the lake and succeeded in bringing 
the prince to terra firma with great difficulty. 
a 
O RECENT has been the awakening of women to 
their possibilities that it seems hardly credible that 
there exists to-day a member of that sex who has had 
a successful career as a regular physician for the long 
space of half a century. Yet such is the duly authen- 
ticated record of Dr. Amelia Wilkes Lines, of Brook- 
lyn, whose eightieth birthday was recently celebrated 
with much enthusiasm by her numerous relatives and 
friends. Dr. Lines, with the exception of Dr. Emily 
Blackwell, of Manhattan, is probably the oldest woman 
physician in the world in period of practice, and she 
was the first woman to secure a doctor’s license in the 
State of New York. Since her admission to the pro- 
fession she has witnessed the dying out of the wide- 
spread objection to women as physicians, and a great 
increase in the number of her sisters devoted to that 
calling. Dr. Lines was born on the Isle of Wight, but 
came to this country in her youth. Her brother was a 
surgeon in the British navy, and she herself early 
displayed a liking and a gift for the healer’s art, which 
eventually impelled her to the course of study which 
brought her a 
diploma. She 
has been a 
skillful and effi- 
cient practi- 
tioner, and has 
gained a wide 
reputation in 





MR. D. 0. MILLS, 


The millionaire philanthropist, who founded good 
hotels for poor men in New York.— Prince. 


the big  bor- 
ough, where 
she has _ lived 


many years. 
Hale and act- 
ive, she is still 
a busy woman 
with a_ useful 





future before 
her. Dt. 
Lines’s hus- DR. AMELIA WILKES LINES, 
as Who, at eighty years of age, is a busy prac- 
band wor also ticing physician. 


a physician, 
and her daugh- 
ter and her grandson follow her footsteps and share 


her office with her. 
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[N TELLING the Christmas story of the wives and 

children of the men who are in state-prison and 
are members of the Volunteer Prisoners’ League, I 
wish I could paint three pictures: The first would be 
a scene on the wedding day of a young girl and the 
young man, her lover. It would show the blush in her 
cheeks, the glow of her eyes, the freshness of her 
wedding dress, her airs of importance, her wistful anx- 
iety, or her pretty consternation at the minor interrup- 
tions of the day’s set programme. And I would show 
the young man in a carefully pressed suit of black, his 
hair faultless and glossy with its combing and brush- 
ing —the young man adrift in the sea of preparation 
expectant, embarrassed, but immensely satisfied and 
very happy. And I would have flowers all about and 
joy everywhere. I would make a picture that the 
cynical might scoff at; but I would try to paint it so 
that those who have spent happy lives together would 
be filled, as they looked upon it, with the calm delight 
of sweet reminiscence. 

But the second picture would be one of desolate 
sorrow. There would be a father sitting in a bare 
room with grated windows. He would be gloomy, de- 
fiant, bitter, with set jaws and blank, vacant eyes. 
At his side you would see his wife, her body bent for- 
ward, weeping ; both her hands over her face. His 
three little children would be standing near, sobbing 
softly ; not comprehending, happily, the misfortune, 
the deprivation, the disgrace. And I would call this 
picture ‘‘ The Parting with His Family of the Convicted 
Prisoner.’’ 

Then I would paint a dreary tenement room, the 
floor bare ; there would be no curtains on the win- 
dows ; no ornaments would be seen on the streaked 
and dirty walls ; no furniture but a broken chair and a 
bed; and in that bed a woman sick. I would show 
the pallor of her face, and, though I could not paint 
her racking cough, I could suggest it, perhaps, by the 
pitiful hollowness of her cheeks. She would be lean- 
ing on her elbow and smiling. Standing by the bed 
near her is her little girl, twisting a handkerchief in 
her childish embarrassment, her head bent downward, 
but her face dimpled with smiles. And I would show 
another little girl and a boy, with downcast eyes and 
shy looks, like their sister, just entering at the door. 
And sitting at the bedside you would see a square- 
shouldered, military-looking person, with the airs of a 
regular-army man. He would be talking to the wo- 
man and smiling, too, saying something, apparently, 
about the big bundle in brown paper on his lap. This 
third picture would be ‘‘ Captain Skelly’s Christmas 
Visit to the Convict’s Family.”’ And it should show 
hope and joy and vast comfort. It would be the last 
of the series, and to paint it would need no exercise 
of the imagination, but memory alone ; because I saw 
this picture in flesh and blood—-and rags—only a little 
while ago in a New York tenement-house. I will not 
give the name of the family nor tell the street, but 
the circumstances of it all disclose the work of Mrs. 
Ballington Booth’s Prisoners’ League. 

The husband of the woman, a teamster, had the 
fault of occasional excessive drinking. In a Bowery 
saloon he formed evil acquaintances, and while intoxi- 
cated he was led into participation in a highway rob- 
bery. It is said by those who have a thorough knowl- 
edge of criminal life from the inside that the saloons 
on the Bowery in New York are the haunts of ‘‘stool- 
pigeons ’’ for the police. These men make a practice, 
it is said, of betraying criminals whose confidence they 
gain to the detective sergeants. For this service the 
“*stool-pigeon ’’ is allowed, I have been told, to do a 
little ‘‘ job ’’ occasionally without molestation. These 
favorites of the police take advantage of the man who 
is new in crime, or a recent arrival in the great metrop- 
olis, or one who is just discharged from prison. They 
point out to the victim the opportunity of making a 
big haul. The crime is all arranged, then the police 
are ‘‘tipped off,’’ and the ‘‘fly man’’ comes around 
just in time to catch the dupe. 

It was a net like this, it seems, that was drawn 
around the teamster; and he was sentenced to ten 
years in Sing Sing prison for hiscrime. After he had 
““gone away,’’ consumption, the cruel, insidious 
scourge of the tenements, seized his wife and dragged 
her to her bed. Before that she had worked in a fac- 
tory, paying the rent of their two bare rooms and 
keeping herself and the children from starvation. But 
with her sickness came want. She saw her children 
crying because they were hungry, and she could not 
feed them. 

Before I proceed with this narrative I will tell 
something further of the Volunteer Prisoners’ League, 
founded by Mrs. Ballington-Booth. It was organized 
by her seven years ago in Sing Sing prison, and it has 
now 20,000 members. Half of the 600 men in Sing 
Sing belong to it, and the organization exists in fif- 
teen other state-prisons. Of the entire membership, 
15,000 are ‘‘ doing time’’ now, and 5,000 have ‘‘ gone 
home ’’—the convicts’ expression for leaving the prison 
at the expiration of their sentences. They always say 
‘““going home,’’ whether they have a home or not. 
None but the inmates or former inmates of state- 
prisons are members of the league, and no one is eligible 
unless he is a convict ‘‘ doing time.’’ It is formed of 
men and a few women who, while they are serving 
their terms, have reached a determination to be 
and to earn a legitimate living when they 
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Christmas of the Convict’s Family (,— - 


By Harry Beardsley 


are out in the world again. Mrs. Booth visits the 
prisons and talks in a straightforward way to the in- 
mates assembled in the chapel. The subject is an in- 
tensely practical and vital one to these men, and there 
is no cant or hypocrisy in Mrs. Booth’s methods. 
When the convict joins the league he signs a certificate 
which is printed like a diploma, and which says : 


“This is to certify that ——— is a member of the Volunteer Prison- 
ers’ League, having faithfully promised with God’s help to conform 
to the following conditions of membership: First, to pray every morn- 
ing and night; second, to read the day-book faithfully ; third, to re- 
frain from the use of bad language; fourth, to be faithful in the ob- 
servance of prison rules and discipline, so as to become an example of 
good conduct ; fifth, to earnestly seek to cheer and encourage others 
in well-doing and right living, trying where it is possible tomake new 
members for the league.” 


There is no more religion in it than this. The day- 
book consists of extracts from the Bible, and the man 
who reads it is, therefore, in good company, and is 
continually re-enforced in his good resolutions. When 
a convict joins the league every one in the prison knows 
it, for the member wears a button bearing the letters 
‘Vv. P. L.’’ and the words ‘‘ Look Up and Hope.”’ 
Besides, he places the certificate on the wall in his cell. 
As soon as the convict joins the Prisoners’ League, Mrs. 
Booth, whom these men in their gratitude call ‘‘ The 
Little Mother,’’ becomes through her organization the 
guardian of the convict’s family. 

The teamster who had been sent up to Sing Sing 
for ten years joined the league some time after he had 
entered prison. His letters from his wife told of her 
sickness and destitution, and the husband-convict, re- 
ceiving these letters, was filled with the greatest 
anxiety and remorse. He wrote finally to Mrs. Booth 
in New York, and asked her help. The case was put 
in charge of Captain Skelly, Mrs. Booth’s secretary, 
and a man of wide afd varied experience in many 
walks of life on both American continents, an Indian 
fighter, an explorer and adventurer, and now the able 
executive in a unique institution of charity. Captain 
Skelly did not go at once to see the convict’s family. 
He never does this, because he is very careful not to 
add in any way to the ignominy that falls on the inno- 
cent wife and children of the condemned man. Some- 
times these, who suffer more than the wrongdoer, be- 
cause they are innocent of wrongdoing, are living 
among persons who do not know of their misfortune. 
The abrupt visit of a member of a charitable organiza- 
tion known for its work among the prisons might 
suggest the truth to the unfortunate one’s neighbors 
and lead to exposure and added sorrow. Few mothers 
care to have it said of their children, ‘*‘ Their father is 
in the penitentiary.’’ So Captain Skelly always writes 
before he pays a visit. 

The answer to his letter from the teamster’s wife 
was that she would be glad to have him come to see 
her. To further save the feelings of the convicts’ 
families Mrs. Booth’s secretary wears no uniform or 
apparent insignia of any sort. So that when he visited 
the teamster’s wife there was nothing “‘ official,’’ ap- 
parently, in his call. He found a sister of the sick 
woman, herself in rags, cooking soup over a fire made 
of sticks of wood picked up in the streets. The 
captain bought coal and groceries, and clothing for the 
children so that they could go to school. Then he told 
them that he would make them some presents at 
Christmas. To the oldest girl, about ten years of age, 
he said : ° 

‘Tam going to see that Santa Claus gives you a 
nice doll—a good one, do you see ?’’ 

The little girl did not answer for a time. Then 
with great effort she said, ‘‘ I wish it ud be a sleepin’ 
doll.’’ After that she was so ashamed and astonished 
at her own boldness that she had to run from the room. 

When Captain Skelly went to this tenement the 
day before Christmas he carried two bundles. One 
of them contained warm clothing of all sorts and a 
dress, a brand-new one, for the mother. The other 
package was of toys—a train of iron cars for the boy, 
and various other things for him and his sisters ; and 
for the oldest girl, a sleeping doll. 

‘*T am feeling a whole lot better, Mr. Skelly,” 
said the mother, but she was interrupted by her cough. 
“‘T think that doctor’s medicine is doing me lots of 
good. I’m lots better.’’ 

**You’re looking very much better, Mrs. Smith,’’ 
said the captain ; ‘* your face is fuller.”’ 

After we were out in the street Mr. Skelly re- 
marked to me, ‘‘ That’s a sad case. That woman will 
never get well in that place. Now, if she was out in 
Arizona or Colorado she’d stand a chance.’’ 

Every year Mrs. Ballington Booth makes a merry 
Christmas for about five hundred families, the wives 
and children of convicts. These families are in all 
parts of the country, about one hundred of them being 
in or near New York City. For most of these pres- 
ents, consisting of clothes and other necessities, as 
well as toys, Mrs. Booth pays from the proceeds of 
her lectures and from contributions which she receives 
from charitable persons. Many of the Christmas pack- 
ages are sent out by express to those who are living 
among persons ignorant of their misfortune. The 
others are carried directly by Mrs. Booth’s repre- 
sentatives. Captain Skelly is the Santa Claus for 
New York, and many are the appeals that come to 
him. One little boy whose father was in Sing Sing 
wrote : ‘‘ Our Santa Claus is dead, for our father was 
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he.”” A convict’s wife, who is hardly more than a 
girl in years, wrote this letter : 








* Dear friend, Mrs. Ballington Booth—You must excuse me for 
writing to you, as I am in great trouble, and I heard that you were a 
good friend to people in my circumstances, as my husband got into 
some trouble last April and was sent to state-prison, and since then I 
broke my home up and had a baby born in Harlem Hospital, and am 
working around trying to make a living for myself and baby. And 
what I want is to ask a favor of you. My husband stands a chance 
of getting out in one year on parole if he had some one to speak for 
him, as this is his first time for him. It comes very hard for him, as 
he is very delicate, and he is put in a hard shop, and he thinks if he 
got out of that and into something easier he could make it in a year, 
as he wrote to me and told me to write to you. And if you would do 
him and me that favor you would have a great blessing, as we are 
both young. He is twenty-one and I am nineteen years, and I will be 
patient until I hear from you, as my heart is broke to be parted from 
my husband. ”’ 

Here is a letter from a convict in prison : 

“ Mrs. Booth dear friend—Your letter to the boys through the 
chaplain was read today by the chaplain, stating that any of the 
men whose families was in need of help to write you right away: 
dear friend I have one that is in need of help and if I am not asking 
to much of you on account of the great distance from New York 
[Georgia], would you be so kind as to send mother a pair of shoes 
7s and your kindness will never be forgotten by the writer nor 
the receiver. I have not got any wife or little ones and I am 
not sorry under the present circumstances but I have hurt one so 
badly that I am ashame to think of it but at the time I did it I did 
not think of the sorrow it would cause the kind heart that will always 
have faith in me. That is my mother.” 


The Volunteer Prisoners’ League may be said to 
have three headquarters. One is New York City, an- 
other is Chicago, and the third is Fort Dodge, Ia. 
From these points and from other posts of the Volun- 
teers of America, the merry Christmas is distributed 
to the families of the convicts; and at New York, 
Chicago, and Fort Dodge Mrs. Booth has established 
what she calls ‘‘Hope Halls.’”” When the man who 
has joined the Prisoners’ League in Sing Sing, Joliet, 
or Anamosa, Ia., or one of the other prisons, has 
ended his term he has the privilege of going at once 
to one of these Hope Halls and living there until he 
has a chance to ‘*‘ get on his feet ’’ and know how to 
face the world. The convict just out of prison is 
‘down and out.’’ He feels that all the world is 
against him, and it is too easy for such a one, if he 
goes directly into the world again, to slip into crime. 
In fact, there is scarcely any other avenue open; and 
the ex-convict soon finds himself on the road to the 
penitentiary again, with his past criminal record in- 
creasing each time his new term of punishment. One 
of the men in the New York Hope Hall, located at 
Flushing, Long Island, is forty-five years old and has 
spent thirty years of his life in prison. And yet he 
has never committed a very seriouscrime. His record 
alone has condemned him to long sentences. The man 
who has spent ten years or so without intermission he- 
hind prison walls loses his knowledge of the world’s 
methods, and he is given a space in Hope Hall to re- 
cover himself. Then, through Mrs. Booth’s organiza- 
tion, employment is found for the ex-convict. He is 
then called a ‘‘ graduate ’’ of the hall. 

Of the 5,000 league members who have left prison, 
3,000 were given positions through Mrs. Booth and 
are doing well. One thousand obtained work for them- 
selves, and the other thousand are backsliders, many 
of them perhaps in prison again. Mrs. Booth is satis- 
fied with this percentage of reformations. And men 
who have been criminals and are now “‘ on the square ’’ 
have told me this: that crime doesn’t pay; that a 
man can make more money legitimately than criminal- 
ly. ‘‘Ifa man is successful as a criminal,’’ said an 
ex-convict, ‘‘he would be much more successful if he 
was living on the ‘square.’ ”’ 


Famous “ Apostle of Ragged Schools.” 


N AN eraof centenary celebrations it is fitting that 
the hundredth anniversary of the birth of Dr. 
Thomas Guthrie, ‘‘The Apostle of Ragged Schools,’’ 
as Samuel Smiles calls him, should not pass unnoticed. 
Born at Brechin on July 12th, 1803, Guthrie, before he 
entered upon his life work in 1830, for two years man- 
aged in his native town the bank of which his father 
was agent. Like his friend Norman McLeod, Guthrie, 
to whom Ruskin once said, “‘ You must be accustomed 
to people getting very seriously attached to you, even 
at first sight,’’ had a sunny outlook on life and hu- 
manity, and in the best sense of the term was more a 
man of the world than the majority of clergymen. A 
master of oratory, Dr. Guthrie never perhaps achieved 
a greater triumph of his art than on a memorable oc- 
casion, when, addressing a great assembly presided 
over by the late Duke of Argyll, in the Grassmarket 
at Edinburgh, he began with the statement that it was 
not the first time an Argyll and a Guthrie met on the 
same platform—the allusion being to the ‘‘ Great 
Marquess of Argyll’’ and James Guthrie, who were 
beheaded in 1661. In the heyday of his fame in Edin- 
burgh Hugh Miller was one of Guthrie’s deacons, and 
Laurence Oliphant taught one of his Bible classes. 
Macaulay and Thackeray, when they visited the north- 
ern capital, invariably found their way to Free St. 
John’s, and Mr. Gladstone on one occasion acted as 
Dr. Guthrie’s precentor at a service in Inverary 
Castle. 
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TWO NEGLECTED TENEMENT 
BABIES SEARCHING THE 
RUBBISH CANS FOR 
CHRISTMAS PLAYTHINGS. 








WAGON OF THE 
VOLUNTEERS 
OF AMERICA RE- 
CEIVING CHRISTMAS 
PACKAGES FROM 
A FASHIONABLE 
APARTMENT HOUSE. 





THE TOY-ROOM OF 
MRS. BOOTH’S HEADQUARTERS. 
GETTING READY FOR THE 
CHRISTMAS DISTRIBUTION, 





CAPTAIN SKELLY, 
OF THE VOLUNTEERS, 
DELIVERING A 
CHRISTMAS PACKAGB 
IN THE ITALIAN 
QUARTER. 




















THE VOLUNTEER CAPTAIN TAKES CHRISTMAS 
CHEER TO AN OLD COUPLE IN A MRS. BOOTH’S AGENTS DISTRIBUTING DOLLS TO CHILDREN IN AN EAST-SIDE STREET AT CHRISTMAS TiME. 


TENEMENT HOVEL. 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS FOR CONVICTS’ DESTITUTE FAMILIES. 
HOW THE NOBLE CHARITY OF MRS. BALLINGTON BOOTH IS CARRIED ON IN NEW YORK’S GREAT TENEMENT DISTRICTS. 


Photographs by our staff photographer, T.C. Muller. See opposite page 
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“TIPS’: 








««¢ GERVICE, three half-pence.’’ 
This announcement I discovered at the lower 
left-hand corner of the bill-of-fare of a little restau- 
rant on the Strand, after shoving a sixpence piece 
to the waiter, receiving his ‘‘ thank you,’’ and being 
upbraided as follows by a little Englishman, with a 
broad Scotch accent : 

**Why do you do that? 
half-pence. ’’ 

‘*That is small enough,’’ I answered, mildly. 

‘‘It’s an extravagance, an extravagance, sir,’’ he 
replied, with considerable warmth. ‘‘It is folks like 
you who are spoiling our servants, sir. We have to eat 
here every day, sir, and you make the waiters dissatis- 
fied with the regular service price. We who conform 
to the regulation sum will not get the attention that 
such persons as you will receive, for the reason that 
you give the waiter a larger sum than is stipulated 
on the bill-of-fare. It is not justice to us, I maintain ; 
it is not right.’’ 

The remonstrator’s remarks had considerable force, 
and caused me to think over the matter and to study 
it quite a little ; still, when receiving my change at the 
table the force of habit was so strong upon me that 
the sixpence or shilling tip was forthcoming. 

‘* Tipping ’’ is simply the child of service charges, 
but has grown to such lusty proportions that the serv- 
ice charges are paled by the comparison. In London I 
found the waiters received no wages from the pro- 
prietor, simply the 1 1-2 or the 3-pence service 
charge which was stipulated on the bill-of-fare. In 
some places the apron and towel which he uses to wipe 
off the dishes, and incidentally his hands and face, are 
furnished the waiter by the proprietor ; in others the 
waiter has to supply these himself, and in still others 
the waiters give part of their service charges to the 
proprietor for the privilege of working’in his place. 
In this last named class the service tips mount up to 
a considerable sum each day. It is different in the 
United States. The waiters are paid wages, very small 
in most cases, which carry with them board of the 
waiter, towel, apron, etc. 

In England the waiter generally comes from a fam- 
ily of servants for several*generations’ past ; in the 
United States the waiter is either imported or drawn 
from any walk of life. The ‘‘tip’’ is an alluring bait, 
but most of such as it attracts squander their money. 
Quite a few, however, are frugal and accumulate suf- 
ficient in a few years to go into business. One waiter 


Service is but a penny 
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in my recollection saved enough from “‘tips _ re- 
ceived while he was working in one of the fashionable 
restaurants in New York City to return to France and 


open one of the largest and best hotels in Paris. One 
of the most successful restaurateurs in New York 
State when asked why he did not improve his service, 
replied : 

“It is hard work to make a success out of a lot of failures. All, 
or most of my waiters, have come from other kinds of business, and 
the things which they are intent on is the ‘tip’ they get out of my 
patrons and how they can rob me. There are some exceptions, but 
they are few. See that fellow over in the corner? Well, he has an 
educated head, but his parents failed to see that that was not suf- 
ficient to equip him for the battle of life. A man with an educated 
head and an uneducated hand is a poor proposition. The fellow’s in 
tentions are honest enough, but being thrown upon his own re- 
sources he is like a boat without a rudder. His parents are to blame 
they might better have turned him into the street 
when a small boy. All round this room you will find failures. There 
is a man who tried to be a dry-goods clerk, but couldn’t make it 


for his condition ; 


go; over here is a man who took his father’s business, but the sheriff 
had to step in. And so you can goround the entire room and you will 
find scarce anything but failures. Whenaman can’t succeed in any- 
thing else he thinks he can bea waiter. He is sure of one thing, a 
full stomach at all stages of the game. They have me almost dis- 
tracted most of the time. If they see there is no ‘tip’ in a man, un- 
That they 
think is nothing, but they expect their full pay Saturday night.” 

For a number of years I have had the same waiter. 
He serves me well, and calls me one of ‘his custom- 
ers.’’ If by chance his station is full another waiter 
serves me. This puts him in bad humor for a meal or 
two, and he declares that the other waiters are trying 
to get his customers away from him. Such persons as 
he likes he serves without murmur, but those who do 
not appeal to his liking he will not mellow toward, no 
matter how big a “‘ tip’’ they give him, and will not 
wait upon them if he can contrive in any manner to 
get them to other tables than his. 

The actions of waiters amuse me quite a little. 
They generally ‘‘ size up’’ a man when he enters, and 
decide quickly whether there is a “‘tip’’ hidden in bis 
pocket. Then there is displayed anxiety either to 
capture him or shove him off on some other waiter who 
happens to be absent in the kitchen at the time. 


less you watch them carefully, they drive that man away. 
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When the waiter returns from the kitchen he looks the 

man over, if some other waiter has shunted him, and 
reluctantly starts in in a half-hearted manner to serve 
him. Watch the change of countenance of a waiter, 
and couple this with his actions, and you will make no 
mistake in reading his decision as to whether the cus- 
tomer is ‘‘a lobster,’’ or a “‘tip.’’ The service the 
diner receives is generally in keeping with the ex- 
pression on the waiter’s face. 

Women unaccompanied by a man get scant atten- 
tion, in most cases, but when a woman is accompanied 
by children she certainly has a hard time of it unless 
a “‘tip’’ is handed out in advance. Sometimes a 
waiter fools himself, and oftentimes loses a “‘ tip ”’ 
through his lack of attention to persons he ‘‘ sizes up’’ 
wrongly. One night I sat in a restaurant near a table 
at which six men were being served. This party had 
been sitting at that table for four hours, and had kept 
the waiter busy opening wine and attending to their 
wants steadily. Other diners on this waiter’s station 
had to be slighted. The waiter felt that there must 
be a big “‘tip’’ in a party of six which opened wine, 
and he played for that ‘‘tip.’’ When the party finally 
rose from the table sie of its members handed the 
waiter——a nickel. The waiter was nonplussed for the 
nonce, then shambling up to the departing giver asked, 
** What is this for ?’’ 

“*To buy an automobile with, my man,’ 
the man as he departed. 

On several occasions I have seen diners take up the 
tip they have offered a waiter, who has made manifest 
his displeasure at its smallness, and replace it in their 
pockets. There should be, it seems to me, and, I may 
add, to many other persons who have to eat regularly 
in restaurants, a regulation of ‘‘tips.’’ The practice 
is here to stay, and should be regulated by the hotel 
men and restaurant proprietors. There might be some 
feeling shown by these caterers for the reason that none 
would care to be classed second. But there should be 
a way out of it, and there should be at the bottom of 
the bills-of-fare the words: ‘‘ Tips must not exceed 
ten cents,’’ or “‘ twenty-five cents,’’ as the case might 
be. Perhaps such places as fave “‘menu cards ”’ 
would not be willing to have their places cheapened by 
so small a tip as ten or twenty-five cents. For such 
places a higher scale could be arranged. Certainly, 
there should be some remedy for the protection of the 
man who has to live in restaurants, and the casual 
frequenter as well. W. H. BRAINERD. 
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The Heavy Burden of Christmas Mail. 


|F IT WERE pardonable for any one 

to grumble a little over other 
people’s holiday joys, and to wish, 
perhaps, that Christmas did not come 
as often as once a year, those grum- 
blers might well be Postmaster 
Cornelius van Cott, his corps of 
subordinates in the New York offices, 
and the faithful carriers who dis- 
tribute the mail to the people of the 
metropolis. For to no class of public 
servitors in the world does the Christ- 
mas season bring so many extra and 
heavy burdens and such long hours of added toil as to the 
officials of our great metropolitan post-office and dis- 
tributing stations, from their chief down to the humblest 
clerk. Surely if things were evened up in this world, 
and what men do for others is done for them, these 
post-office people would wake up Christmas morning 
to find their stockings and their Christmas-trees heaped, 
jammed down, and running over with all manner of 
good things. For it must be remembered that the 
New York post-office not only handles the mail for the 
great city itself, but is the focal point toward waich 
Christmas mail pours in from every quarter of the 
land for transmission to other points at home and 
abroad. For weeks before the holidays arrive the 
mail comes tumbling into the great Federal building 
on lower Broadway in all shapes, sizes, languages, and 
conditions, to be sorted, inspected, bundled up, and sent 
on its way, some to bring cheer and gladness to homes 
over the sea in many distant lands, and climes, and 
some to carry joy into households all over our own 
happy land. 








No Typhoid at Williams. 


T IS PLEASANT to note that the grave apprehen- 

sion caused by the recent outbreak of typhoid 
fever at Williams College, which recalled the desolat- 
ing epidemic at Cornell University a year or more ago, 
very quickly and wholly subsided. The number of 
cases at the little institution amid the Berkshires was 
limited to eight, no deaths occurred, and by prompt 
measures taken by President Hopkins and others the 


spread of the disease was absolutely checked. Grad- 
uates of Williams and everybody else who has had the 
pleasure of living for a time in that picturesque and 
salubrious region will be pleased to learn that the fever 
did not originate from impurity of the water supply, 
as was the case at Ithaca. The disease was traced 
back to cream brought from beyond the borders of 
Williamstown in a can which had been washed in jm- 
pure water. This infected cream was distributed 
among several boarding-houses, and all who partook of 
it, and none others, became ill. The pure, healthful 
drinking water of Williamstown still flows unimpeach- 
able, and the college may continue to boast that its 
site is one of the healthfulest, as its surroundings are 
among the most beautiful, in the world. 





Alabama: The Paradise State 





sé HOW ME,” the weary traveler sighed, 
“‘A place where I may rest, 

Nor ever wish to journey on 
And leave a spot so blest.” 

An aged man at once arose 
And took him by the hand, 

And led him on until at last 
They came to Dixie’s land. 


HEY HALTED where the roses bloomed, 
The cotton spread its snow, 

The blighting frost forgot to come, 

The winter winds to blow. 
The banjo and the mockingbird 

With music filled the air, ; 
And all the men were brave and true, a 

And all the maidens fair. 


46 PARADISE!” the traveler cried. “4° 3. 
“Here let me build my home; iii: Do 
Here let me live and die content, 
And never, never roam. 
But tell me, pray, what name it bears, 
Your garden rich and great?” 
“This,” proudly said the ancient man, 


“Is Alabama State.” 
MINNA IRVING. 











Where Santa Claus Gets His Dolls. 


HILE THE giving and receiving of dolls, and 
much less the delight and satisfaction which 
their possession yields to little people, are by no 
means confined to Christmas Day itself, nor to all the 
days of Christmas-tide, yet dolls are so closely asso- 
ciated with Christmas joys, so mixed up, as it were, 
with the happy doings of that happiest of holidays 
that anything pertaining to them seems specially ap- 
propriate and timely for Christmas reading. In other 
years, it appears that Thuringia, Germany, was the 
chief doll-making country of the world, as well as of 
other toys, but according to a recent consular report 
Thuringia seems to be losing its pre-eminence in this 
business. England, for example, and Sweden, Nor- 
way, and Denmark, all of which formerly depended on 
Thuringia for their supply of dolls, have almost ceased 
to export them, owing to heavy tariff duties or home 
competition, and the Thuringians are lamenting in 
consequence. France is too busy trying to promote 
her own doll trade, and in endeavoring to get it on the 
American market, to do much. Besides, she puts such 
a heavy duty on Thuringian dolls that few find their 
way into the country, anyway. Italy is now really 
doing no business, and with the Swiss republic a 
little business is done owing to the low duty rates, 
but the volume is not large. 
* « 


If Tired, Restless, Nervous, 


TAKE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


IT quiets and strengthens the nerves and brain, 
restores the appetite, and induces refreshing sleep. 
Strengthens permanently. Improves the general health. 


If You Want 


a perfect cream, preserved without sugar, order 
Borden’s Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream. It has 
a delightful, natural flavor and is superior to the 
richest raw cream you can buy, with the added assur- 
ance of being sterilized. | Prepared by Borden’s Con- 
densed Milk Co. 
a a 

TELEPHONE Service at your home will save many 
small annoyances. Low rates. Evficient service. New 
York Telephone Company, 15 Dey Street. 
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GETTING READY FOR SANTA CLAUS. 








FILLING THE STOCKINGS. CHRISTMAS MORNING. 


HOW A MERRY CHRISTMAS CAME, 


A HOLIDAY STORY TOLD IN FOUR PHOTOGRAPHS.—Copyright by American Stereoscopic Company. 








THE PROMINENT CLUBWOMEN OF THE LONE STAR STATE. 


LEADERS ON THE PLATFORM AT THE RECENT SESSION OF THE FEDERATION OF TEXAS WOMEN’S CLUBS IN THE TABERNACLE AT FORT WORTH.—/H. Clogenson. 





I 


T WAS a 

dull, misty 
afternoon in 
late Novem- 
ber when the 
lumbering 
old passen- 
ger train 
drew up at 
the remote 
station of 
Gingerville. 
This almost 
forsaken set- 
tlement proved to be also the destination of my one 
fellow-traveler, a quaintly attired female, leading a for- 
midable-luoking bull-dog by a pair of bright worsted 
reins. 

This dog and his queer mistress furnished me with 
much amusement during my long ride. The animal, I 
judged, was somewhat of a mongrel; and yet, the 
sudden gleams of unusual cunning which at intervals 
shot into his small bead-like eyes, and the changing 
grimaces of his ugly face made him curiously inter- 
esting. There was something so absurdly funny about 
the dog’s whole face, and something so delightfully 
unconscious about the little spinster’s appearance, 
that several times during the afternoon I hid an 
amused smile behind the paper I was reading. 

‘Pat ’’ (so his mistress addressed him), all eager- 
ness, was the first to alight. But on reaching the 
platform he came to a stubborn standstill, glaring 
about him ominously, apparently awaiting the appear- 
ance of some expected feline adventurer of a former 
encounter; then, at length, assuring himself of no 
probable lark along those lines, he became suddenly 
overcome by the sense of regained freedom, and, to my 
utter amazement, dashed down the road in frantic 
delight, dragging after him the poor, entreating little 
female. 

Entreaties were of no avail, however. On and on 
he scurried, veering only now and then to shy at some 
retreating cat. And the last glimpse I obtained of 
the queer pair, a huge old-fashioned bonnet was de- 
scribing circles in the air, while the woman’s bright 
green shawl, taken up by the breeze, resembled some 
thriving, aérial cabbage patch. 

‘*Who is that unfortunate lady?’’ I laughingly 
inquired of the crafty-eyed old stage-driver, who was 
attending to my luggage. 

‘* Wa-al, I reckin ye must be a stranger ’bout here, 
or ye’d know ’um ?’’ the old fellow replied. ‘‘ Why, 
that’s Precilley Spinks, and that infernal cuss that’s 
a-towin’ her is Munsore Pat. That dog’s run this 
whole durned place since Cilley got him deown here a 
spell ago. There hain’t a hen with a whole tail nor a 
cat with any nervus appiratis, to speak of, left in th’ 
whole settlement. If it hadn’t a-been for him sickin’ 
off old Abe Jones, th’ settlers would have hung th’ 


cuss th’ first week he struck th’ clearin’. 


The Most 


POPULAR SUFFRAGE can be depended upon to 
select Charles Wesley’s ‘* Hark, the herald angels 
sing,’’ first published in 1739, as Christendom’s favor- 
ite Christmas hymn. It is one hundred and sixty-four 
years old. Its first line when originally published was, 
** Hark ! how all the welkin rings.’’ It consisted of 
ten four-line stanzas. In George Whitefield’s ‘‘ Col- 
lection,’’ 1753, fourteen years after its first publica- 
tion, its first line was given as ‘‘ Hark, the herald 
angels sing.’’ Additional changes were made, and it 
was reduced to three eight-line stanzas, with the first 
two lines as arefrain. This proved to be its popular 
form, which has been used by all English-speaking 
Christians. The Rev. John Julian, of Wincobank, 
England, the greatest hymnologist in the world, says : 
“It is found in a greater number of hymn-books, both old and new, 
than any other of C. Wesley’s compositions ; and, amongst English 
hymns, it is equaled in popularity only by Toplady’s ‘Rock of Ages’ 
and Bishop Ken’s Morning and Evening hymns, and is excelled by 
none. Inliterary mcrit it falls little, if anything, short of this honor.” 


Mr. Kelly, the book steward of the Wesleyan Con- 
ference office, London, thinks that a manuscript copy 
of this hymn will be found, when he is able to examine 
the many hundreds of Wesleyan manuscripts of which 
he is custodian. It is to be remembered that Charles 
Wesley wrote about 6,500 hymns. These Wesleyan 
hymnal manuscripts were discovered by Mr. Kelly. 
He went on a tour of inspection through the cellars of 
No. 2 Castle Street, London, when he came to a room 
which was boarded up. Removing the boards, he as- 


certained that the room contained many things con- 
nected with John, Charles, and Samuel Wesley, in- 
clusive of fourteen volumes of manuscript hymns. In 
these Mr. Kelly hopes to find the manuscript of this 
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By Judith de Beverly 


**Why do you banish the old man Jones?’ I 
asked, delighted with his droll humor. 

**Wa-al, ye see, Abe Jones he’s mean to cussidniss. 
Why, he’s been a-courtin’ of Cilley for th’ last twenty 
year, just to save th’ parson’s fee. And, by cracky! 
that ’ere bull-dog he sized Abe up at sight, and now 
he darsen’t come within hollerin’ distance of Cilley’s 
place.’’ 

**It strikes me that Monsieur Pat must be a special- 
ist in his line,’’ I interrupted. 

**That’s just what Mehitty says. I tell ye, young 
feller,’’ he continued, ‘‘women are mighty knowin’ 
critturs when they hain’t riled up. Mehitty (she’s 
my woman) says to me, ‘Ye male larks are all of 
a sort; th’ more ye’re chased back th’ quickerer ye’re 
ketched; and Mehitty Spencer bets that Cilley’s 
bull-dog ’ll fetch Abe to time, as cert’in as ye’re drivin’ 
that ’ere stage to Gingerville !’ ”’ 

I also learned that ** Cilley Spinks’’ kept the only 
boarding-place on the clearing, and that myself and 
luggage were under orders for her establishment. In 
exchange for all this local history I informed my 
curious acquaintance that my name is John Main- 
wright, and that I had come to Gingerville to open up 
the deserted ore mines, which at one time had made 
the little settlement the most prosperous among its 
neighbors. 

**Cilley Spinks’’ met me at the door and beamed 
upon me that searching little smile, which I afterward 
learned to interpret, ‘‘extreme admiration.”’ 

**So ye’re Mistur Manrit, be ye? Walk straight 
in. Been a-expectin’ ye—but, mercy! hadn’t any 
ideer ye was so handsum.’’ 

This was my welcome to Gingerville. 

Then there came a low grow! from the adjoining 


” 


room. ‘‘ Yes, steer shy of th’ pup, Mistur Manrit,”’ 
she warned me. ‘‘He’s sort of layin’ for men 
folks.’”’ 


But, strangely enough, the ‘‘ pup,’’ after surveying 
me furtively for a few seconds, approached me, at first 
shyly and with averted head, then, after a few funny 
little overtures, leaped into my lap and insisted on giv- 
ing me his clumsy paw again and again. 

Monsieur had, at last, found an affinity in Ginger- 
vilie society. 

**Will th’ wonders of this clearin’ never keep a- 
stoppin’ ?’’ the littlke woman exclaimed. ‘* Mercy 
sakes! Miss Theresa is th’ only livin’ crittur that 
ever got that recepshin.”’ 

‘Who is Miss Theresa?’’ I ventured to inquire. 

“*Oh, she’s one of ’um big singers up in th’ city. 
She was deown here golfin’ last summer, and when she 
went back she sent th’ pup to me~-bless her !’’ 

And poor Miss Cilley, wiping away a tear, drew a 
small envelope from the little reticule at her side. 

** Read it, Mistur Manrit.”’ 

It ran thus : 

** My dear old Treasure— You need a protector, and 
I am sending you a whole standing army. He and I 
are very old friends. Call him Monsieur Pat. 

** Lovingly, THERESA.”’ 
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One evening a few months later, while seated in 
my own apartments enjoying the luxury of my city 
paper and cigar, I was aroused by a timid rap at 
my door, and to my ‘‘ come in ’’ my landlady entered, 
all in a gentle flutter. Monsieur, with a cultivated 
fondness for a certain fur rug upon my floor, followed. 

‘*Mistur Manrit, it has come at last !’’ the little 
woman exclaimed. ‘‘I’ve waited nigh onter twenty 
year !”’ 

‘* 1 certainly congratulate you, Miss Cilley. 
large legacy ?’’ I asked. 

‘No ligacy ’bout it, Mistur Manrit,’’ she an- 
swered. ‘‘It’s Abe. He has coughed itupatlast! Ye 
see, Abe wa’n’t brought up where folks are in any per- 
tic’lur hurry, but I always kalkerlated on him just th’ 
same. Yes, Mistur Manrit, Abe’s the belated craft of 
twenty year !’’ 

‘* Well, this is surely a matter of congratulation,’’ 
I stammered, trying to hide my amusement. 

** But, Mistur Manrit, it’s just as Parson Brown 
says, ‘Joy most always brings a sorrow in its wake’; 
for Abe, he says to me, ‘ Cilley, that ’ere standin’ army 
of yers will have to make tracks !’ ”’ 

And poor Miss Cilley, overcome with grief, raised 
the heavy ‘‘ pup ”’ into her arms, sobbing : 

** And there hain’t a soul in th’ whole clearin’ that’ll 
give him a home !’’ 

‘*Give yourself no more uneasiness over the wel- 
fare of the ‘pup,’ Miss Cilley,’’ I said, as consolingly 
as I could, ‘‘ for he shall be mine.’’ 

The dog seemed to know that Miss Cilley was in 
trouble, and continued to run his watery, pink tongue 
up and down her cheek, regardless of imminent danger 
to the little lady’s spectacles. 

‘*Come here, you Celtic Frenchman!’’ And I 
coaxed the dog from his mistress’s lap. ‘* Give us 
your paw, old man. Let us shake on the arrival of 
Miss Cilley’s ‘ belated craft’ and the future palship of 
Monsieur Pat and John Mainwright !’’ 


Ill. 


Monsieur Pat and I are out in the world to-night. 
We are very grand. We have a luxurious opera-box 
near the stage. Monsieur is resplendent in a jeweled 
collar and a huge orange bow, a gift of the ‘‘star.’’ 
We are impatiently awaiting the finale, when together 
we shall greet the exquisite little actress, La Theresa, 
over whom the great city is going mad. 

Ever since that evening in the Astoria, when first 
she recognized Monsieur—— but why any more? Like 
poor Miss Cilley, John Mainwright’s ‘belated craft’ 
has come to him, freighted with sweet burdens of 
love. 

But, that unseen hand at the helm—Fate—ever 
urging on our ‘belated craft’ through the dreary sea 
of waiting and longing ? None other than our most 
clever Capitaine, that jolliest of good fellows, Mon- 
sieur Pat. 

**Your paw, just once, old man, before the curtain 
falls !”’ 


Is ita 


Popular Christmas Hymn 


By James H. Ross 


historically famous hymn. He also found loose sheets 
of paper on which they had written their original 
hymns, before copying them ‘‘fair’’ into the bound 
volumes. These loose sheets contain numerous cor- 
rections, alterations, etc. 

This hymn has been translated into numerous for- 
eign languages. It is the only hymn by Charles Wes- 
ley that has been included in the ‘‘ Book of Common 
Prayer’’ of the Church of England. The ‘‘ New Ver- 
sion’’ of the Psalms was introduced by the general 
order of William III., December 3d, 1696. At the end 
of that new version occur several hymns, of which 
““Hark, the herald angels sing,’’ by Charles Wesley, 
is one. The history of this addition is traceable to 
about the year 1818. 

At that time an anonymous “‘ Dissenting university 
printer ”’ filled up certain blank pages of his ‘‘ form ”’ 
with six hymns, which were not objected to, and have 
not been rejected. The late Rev. S. W. Duffield, 
D.D., one of the first American authorities on hym- 
nology, said : 


“The curious fact remains that, being in, there has been no get- 
ting it out. Ritualists have fought against this especial lyric but in 
vain. As it could not be settled how it got in, so there is no possi- 
bility of breaking over that Anglicanism which 

“Broadens down 
From precedent to precedent.’ 
and thus reversing the authority which put it there! Hundreds of 
thousands, therefore, sing this truly catholic hymn, and it is a great 
favorite at Christmas-time.”’ 


It is usually sung to Mendelssohn’s tune, which is 
as great a favorite with choirs and congregations as 
the hymn itself. This celebrated sacred song reads as 
follows : 





ARK! the herald angels sing, 
Glory to the new-born King! 

Peace on earth, and mercy mild, 
God and sinners reconciled ! 
Joyful, all ye nations, rise, 
Join the triumph of the skies; 
With th’ angelic host proclaim, 
Christ is born in Bethlehem. 

Hark ! the herald angels sing, 

Glory to the new-born King ! 


HRIST, by highest Heaven adored; 
Christ, the everlasting Lord ; 

Late in time behold Him come, 
Offspring of the Virgin’s womb. 
Veiled in flesh the Godhead see; 
Hail the incarnate Deity, 
Pleased as man with man to dwell; 
Jesus, our Emmanuel ! 

Hark ! the herald angels sing, 

Glory to the new-born King! 


ILD, He lays His glory by, 
Born that man no more may die. 
Born to raise the sons of earth, 
Born to give them second birth. 
Risen with healing in His wings, 
Light and life to all He brings. 
Hail, the Sun of Righteousness ! 
Hail, the Heaven-born Prince of Peace! 
Hark ! the herald angels sing, 
Glory to the new-born King !—AMEN. 
CHARLES WESLEY. 


© . 
INACTIVE liver, depressed spirits— make both right 


with Abbott’s, the Original Angostura Bitters. The 
genuine Abbott’s will revolutionize the system. 
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CORONATION OF THE «*SULTANA OF MINDANAO,” IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


DATTO'S WIDOW, WHO TRANSFERRED VAST AREAS OF LAND TO MORO CHIEFTAINS, FORMALLY GIVEN A ROYAL TITLE IN THE PRESENCE OF MANY NATIVES AND SEVERAL AMERICAN OFFICERS 
NEAR CATTABATO, MINDANAO.— Photograph by Lieutenant Charles F. Herr. 











DETACHMENT OF THE ARMY PACKING CHRISTMAS BASKETS FOR THE POOR. 





THOUSANDS OF CHRISTMAS DINNERS FOR THE NEEDY PACKED AT HEADQUARTERS. 
THE SALVATION ARMY THE NEVER-FAILING FRIEND OF THE POOR 
TENS OF THOUSANDS OF NECESSITOUS PEOPLE FURNISHED WITH CHRISTMAS CHEER BY THE ORGANIZATION IN CHICAGO.—Photographs by 8. b. Wright 
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[N the South- 





ern United 
States Christ- 
mas differs in 
many impor- 
tant respects 
from Christ- 
mas in the 


Northern part. 
Inseparably as- 
sociated with 
the New England idea of Christmas are the clear, crisp, 
cold atmosphere, the life-giving ozone, the lovely, snowy 
mantle decking the face of mother earth; the white- 
limned trees and poles and fences, and the sense of 
comfort and cheer within doors. Add to this the 
merry sounds of sleigh-bells as they go tinkling along 
the country roads and highways, and you have an out- 
door picture as characteristic of the northern part of 
the United States as it would be strange and unfamil- 
iar to dweller; South. Down in the cotton-belt States 
one might easier conceive that the advent of spring is 
heralded than that it is the stern season of midwinter. 
The soft mists rise from the dewy earth on the sunny 
December mornings. The graceful water-oaks sweetly 
sway their verdure-clad branches to the genial, gentle 
zephyrs which steal noiselessly from the fertile open. 

The roses bloom with an enthusiasm and an intensity 
of fragrance scarcely known in the long, hot season. 
The hedges are green as in summer. The magnolia 
flourishes in tropical beauty. The pansies show their 
thoughtful faces in sheltered places. It is in Decem- 
ber that the majestic japonica presages in her swelling 
buds the wealth of proud beauty to be unfolded in 
February or March. Under these contrasting climatic 
conditions it is small wonder that Christmas in the 
South is essentially an outdoor festival, and in its 
features it varies greatly from the Christmas of the 
Northern States. Down in this soft and luxurious 
climate the sturdy joys of sleighing and toboggan- 
ing are quite unknown. They belong to the mysteries 
which invest the distant realm of the far North in the 
mind of the untraveled denizen of the South. He can- 
not grasp them. 

The impression of spring drowsiness in the air of the 
Southland is in its turn very strange to the alert North- 
ern visitor, who looks in vain for the accustomed signs 
of Christmas-time. This sense of novelty is further 
emphasized as the season of Christmas approaches, and 
the weirdness only _in- 
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stmas in the Sunny Sout 


By Jane A. Stewart 


messengers of ‘‘ peace on earth, good-will to men,’’ 
twined with bamboo-green and mistletoe, from one 
neighbor to another on Christmas morning. The sweet 
perfume of the roses mingles with the odor of roast 
turkey on the Christmas dinner-table of the rich; and 
with the delicious scents from ‘‘ roasting ’possum ’’ and 
‘sweet ’taters,’’ which the Southern negro would not 
exchange for all the roast turkey anywhere. The pro- 
verbial hospitality of the Southern people reaches its 
acme at Christmas, when hearts and homes are opened 
to receive the welcome guests. 

The most novel features of the Christmas in the 
South are the seemingly incongruous local customs 
which invest the holiday season with the salient char- 
acteristics of a Northern Fourth of July, and a sug- 
gestion of Halloween thrown in. Beginning with the 
initial days of December, the Southern juvenile, black 
and white, besieges the enticing store windows with 
speculative anticipations. But it is not on toys or 
candy that he fixes his eager eyes. The chief centre 
of interest is the fascinating fireworks, without which, 
and the “‘fantastic and horrible’’ procession, Christmas 
would not be Christmas at all in the South. 

It may seem difficult to conceive, but it is a fact 
that not even the anticipated gifts from ‘‘ Sandy 
Klaws’’ (as the patron saint is termed in the negro’s 
vernacular) have half the attractiveness for the 
Southern children of the explosion of fire-crackers, 
the glare of colored lights and rockets, and the play- 
ing of tricks, which can be done with perfect impunity 
but once a year—on Christmas night. 

The white boy begs from his mother all the old 
garments, that he may sell them to the black, and 
thus get money for the coveted fireworks. And even 
the less strenuous negro lad bestirs himself under the 
unwonted pressure of the occasion, and hustles about 
doing odd jobs to earn the few nickels that will enable 
him joyously to take his part in the Christmas uproar. 

Just as at Fourth of July in the North, although 
this noisy merrymaking is forbidden before Christmas 
week in the South, the rousing explosions of a prelim- 
inary tentative character begin days before. These 
continue surreptitiously from day to day until Christ- 
mas Eve, when the long-pent-up enthusiasm bursts 
forth with unrestrained éclat. The fire-crackers ex- 
plode, the cannon-crackers boom, the rockets fizz, and 
following the pyrotechnic display the great Yule fires 
are lighted, sending their blazing tongues of flame into 
the darkness of the night. The excitement of Christ- 
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mas night is 
equally in- 
tense, ac- 
cented as it 
is by blow- 
ing of fish- 
horns and 
trumpets, 
which make 
the nights a 
Babel and 
add to the 
incongruous impressions of Christmas in the Southland. 
The stores are kept open till midnight in the Southern 
towns and villages on Christmas Eve, and the streets 
are thronged with laughing purchasers as in the North- 
ern cities. Inthe Southland these include all classes— 
the mountaineer, the ‘‘ cracker,’’ the working man, 
the landed proprietor, and the country negro who comes 
in his ox-cart and expends his slim earnings from the 
cotton crop in necessities like warm underwear and 
clothing, and in luxuries, which invariably include fire- 
crackers, candy, and a little tobacco and snuff. 

In many Southern districts Christmas Eve, like 
Halloween in the North, is given over to practical 
jokes. Storekeepers’ signs are exchanged, gates are 
unhung, ropes and wires are strung across the walks 
to trip up the unwary. On Christmas morning the 
boys and girls of the Southland look eagerly in their 
stockings, just as they do in the North; but, as has 
been indicated, the things that pop and crack and ex- 
plode are the gifts they most care for. Pop! pop! 
go the fire-crackers all day long in a distracting way, 
quite destructive of the peace of the older folks, who, 
however, only look on and smile indulgently. 

Nobody, old or young, remains indoors long on 
Christmas Day in the South. In the country life of the 
Southland Christmas is pre-eminently an outdoor fes- 
tival. And the chief of the open-air attractions is the 
quaint and fantastic procession of ‘‘ horribles’’ in 
masks and varied costumes, bewitching alike to the 
negro and the white. The sport of hunting is the 
favorite enjoyment of the men of the family at Christ- 
mas, while the women generally remain on porch or 
lawn during the day to receive the troops of callers 
who are sure tocome. The greeting, ‘‘ Chrismus gif !’’ 
by the colored employé entails a donation which is 
usually forthcoming. 

Generosity coupled with the desire to share with 
and to make others happy is 





creases at the development 
of the unique and somewhat 
topsy-turvy doings which a 
Christmas celebration in 
the South involves. 

It is strange to see the 
cheerful holly and the 
dainty mistletoe relegated 
to a subordinate place in 
Christmas _ decoration. 
Roses, roses are every- 
where. In the hut of the 
poor negro and the parlor of 
the wealthy white man, 
they breathe with impartial 
generosity their soft es- 
sence of delight. It is a 
charming custom’ which 
sends these ‘ovely, fragrant 





America’s Half- 
billion Cotton Crop. 


THE COTTON pickers are 

busy in Dixieland. 
There are _ hundreds of 
thousands of them, and 
they are scattered from the 
James, the Cumberland, 
and the Arkansas to the 
Gulf of Mexico, and from 
the South Atlantic sea- 
board to the Rio Grande. 








the spirit of the Christmas- 
tide in the South, as every- 
where. There are evi- 
dences of the same large- 
hearted philanthropy and 
feeling of sympathy which 
characterize the Christmas 
of the North, and all sense 
of strangeness departs in 
the cordiality of the warm- 
hearted people of the 
South, whose ideal of 
Christmas is that of Tus- 
ser in ‘‘The Farmers’ 
Diet’”’ : 
“At Christmas play and make 
good cheer, 
Por Christmas comes but once a 
year.”” 





the saw-gin in 1793, by 
which, immediately, one 
person could separate fifty 
times as much of the lint 
from the seed as he could 
by hand, and by which, with 
the improvements _ since 
then, he can now separate 
a thousand times as much, 
raised cotton production in 
this country from near the 
zero point in 1790 to 10,- 
000,000 bales and 5,000,- 








They are finishing up the 
gathering of a crop that 
will pass the 10,000,000 
bale mark, at an average 
of 500 pounds to the bale. 
Machines have been devised 
for the cultivation and care of the cotton crop—meny 
sorts of plows and harrows, the gin, the cotton-seed 
planter, the fertilizers, distributors, and stalk cutters. 
Cotton picking, however, resists the wiles of the in- 
ventors. It remains as primitive and as picturesque 
as in the long-vanished days when the ‘‘ Suwanee 
River,’’ ‘‘ Dan Tucker,’’ and ‘‘ Uncle Ned’’ gave the 
outside world its first glimpses of life in the South- 
land. 

Cotton is no longer king among the great agricul- 
tural products of the United States, but it stands nearer 
the top of the list than is commonly supposed. With 
an average of 28,000,000 acres annually in the past 
two or three years, it is exceeded only by wheat, hay 
and corn. Its average value has been 
above $450,000,000 yearly since 1900. The crop which 
is being gathered now will bring fully $500,000,000, 


and forage, 


COLLEGE STUDENTS SUCCESSFUL AS AMATEUR ACTORS. 
CAST OF THE PLAY, “ MISS SATAN,” BRILLIANTLY PRESENTED BY THE DRAMAT#C CLUB OF THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, ALL 


THE CHARACTERS BEING ASSUMED BY MEN.—IU‘niversity Studio. 


exclusive of its by-products, which will add more than 
$100,000,000 to this total. Corn alone of all the 
United States crops will pass this figure, and will 
reach about $1,000,000,000 in 1903. 

Nineteen States and Territories contributed to the 
production of the cotton crop of 1903, but practically 
the whole of it was grown in these ten: Texas, Geor- 
gia, Alabama, Mississippi, South Carolina, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, North Carolina, Tennessee, and Florida— 
in the order named. Texas, a comparatively new 
field, hus averaged a little over 3,000,000 bales in re- 
cent years, or not far from a third of the United States’ 
total. The United States’ 10,000,000 bales makes 
almost five-sixths of the entire world’s product, the 
world’s annual grand aggregate averaging about 13,- 
000,000 bales. 

The Connecticut Yankee Eli Whitney’s invention of 


000,000 pounds in 1903. 
Says Macaulay: ‘‘ What 
Peter the Great did to 
make Russia dominant, Eli 
Whitney’s invention of the 
cotton-gin has more than 
equaled in its relation to the power and progress of 
the United States.’’ 

In recent years cotton factories have been concen- 
trating in the vicinity of the cotton fields, until at last 
a majority of them have passed below Mason and 
Dixon’s line. In the year ending August 31st, 1903, 
a small fraction over 2,000,000 bales were consumed 
in the Southern mills, as compared with a little less 
than 2,000,000 in the mills of the North. The bulk of 
the country’s cotton production was on the Atlantic 
seaboard in 1800. The median point had shifted to 
Holmes County, Mississippi, in 1900. Before 1910, ow- 
ing to the extension of the fields in Texas, the Indian 
Territory, and Oklahoma, it will have crossed the 
Mississippi. The centre of cotton production, like that 
of population, wheat and corn growing, and manu- 
factures, is following the star of empire westward, 
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COTTON PLANTATION IN ARKANSAS, WITH MANY PICKERS AT WORK. 





INTERIOR OF AN UP-TO-DATE COTTON SAW GIN, WHERE A 500- 
POUND BALE IS GINNED AND PRESSED EVERY FIFTEEN MINUTES. 











TYPES OF THE COLORED FOLK 
MALE AND FEMALE, WHO 


BRINGING RAW 
COTTON FROM THE PLAN- 
TATIONS TO A WELL-EQUIPPED GIN. 
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PLATFORM AND COMPRESSOR (IN BACKGROUND) WHERE COTTON 
IS PUT IN SHAPE FOR 
SHIPMENT. 





















































WEIGHING THE PICKERS’ FILLED BASKETS AT SUNDOWN—PICKERS RECEIVE COMPRESSOR AND BALING-MACHINE IN OPERATION-—COTTON PRESSED AT LEFT, AND BAGGING 
FIFTY CENTS A HUNDRED, AND SOME EARN THREE DOLLARS PER DAY. AND BINDING STRIPS PUT ON AT RIGHT. 


HARVESTING THE SOUTH’S LARGEST AND BEST CROP. 


GATHERING AND PREPARING FOR THE MARKET THE $500,000,000 COTTON YIELD OF THE SEASON OF 1903. 
Photographs by George Stark. See opposite page. 
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SALVATION ARMY'S 
“GYPSY” KETTLE 
HUNG ON 
EVERY PROMINENT 
CORNER FOR 
TWO WEEKS BEFORE 
CHRISTMAS. 
Pictorial News 
Company. 


SANTA CLAUS WITH HIS 
AUTOMOBILE GETTING A LOAD 
OF GIFTS AT A BIG DEPART- 

MENT STORE.— Dunn 
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GETTING READY A CARGO OF CHRISTMAS 





MAIL FOR EUROPEAN STEAMERS.— Dunn. 
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HOLIDAY FEAST AT THE 
BOWERY BRANCH OF THE 
YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN AS- 

SOCIATION.—/unn. (Ak 
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HRISTMAS TRINKETS. Dunn CARRYING HOME A SALVATION ARMY FREE CHRISTMAS DINNER FOR FIVE PERSONS.— Pictorial News Compan, 
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Beauliful Gowns and Stage Women Who Wear Them 


By Eleanor Franklin 


1903 





























of the matter is that the women of the stage 


AN IN his ignorance and plentiful lack of in- 
give us absolutely no excuse to make such com- 


trospective power takes a cynical delight in 


M 


making sport of what he de- parisons at their ex- 
risively designates as femi- pense—and by ** women 
nine devotion to furbelows. of the stage’’ I mean 
He sneers and snarls and women who have risen 
laughs, as the case may be, observation of half the critics in New York, although by whatever power they 
and lays sweet, flattering for my life | can’t see why an English lord should be possess to a prominent 


place in their 
profession. 
There are 


any more difficult to personate 
than any other well-trained 
gentleman. 


unction to his own 
simple soul for his 
complete freedom 





from all vain fool- Then, look at Kyrle Bel- exceptions, of 
ishness, while lew sad-faced, white-haired, course, but the 
graceful woman, fascinating Kyrle 3ellew average  suc- 
from the serene who can wear clothes with cessful woman 
heights of supe- such a grace that we even par- of the theat- 
rior wisdom, dom him his crimes because of rical world has 
smiles down upon them. Yes, that’s it; he begun to set 
him and _ goes makes us love and sympathize the standard 
ahead on her with a thief in his new play, a of taste for 
knowing little common, ordinary sneak thief, women in pri- 
way, spending his because he looks such a perfect vate life, and 
money for just the gentleman. Some folks think many a soci- 
thing that affords we like ** The Amateur Cracks- ety woman 
him the most man ’’ on account of his char- owes the ex- 
pleasure in life acter, his personality, his cellent judg- HATTIE WILLIAMS 
HILDA SPONG, feminine fur- queer philosophy. Not at all. ment she habit- As “The Girl from Kay’s.” 
William Faversham's leading belows. She It is because of his clothes. ually displays Sarony. 
woman.—Mclntosh knows that her If he had been in rags or in the selec- 
sex has _ not had worn his dress suit as tion of gowns to the training 


she has received by carefully 
watching and comparing the 
differing styles of the fault- 
lessly dressed women on the 
stage. You see one gets such 
a perfect view of a dress with 
the glare of the foot- 
lights bringing out 
every detail of its con- 
struction. A woman 
will know that such or 
such a perfect line in a 
gown worn by Amelia 
Bingham will make her 
own rather stout figure 
look well, so she ob- 


if he were a stranger to 

good taste we would 

have had him in prison 
without a quiver or 
qualm, no matter how con- 
vincing his philosophy 
might have been. ‘‘ Fine 
feathers make fine birds,’’ 
and it’s the clothes that make the man for the 
whole big world outside his own little coterie of 
intimates ; so he goes on his way laboring to 
keep himself well set up, as if that were one of 
the most important items in his existence—and 
so it is; and it is only the limitations of mascu- 
line attire which keep him from spending the 
time and money upon his personal adornment 


labored for nothing all these thousands of 
years to bind up his heart in an incompre- 
hensible tangle of ribbons and laces and 
feathers and fuss. He is an abject slave 
to the soft rustle of dainty fabrics and the 
swooning sense of sweet perfumes. She 
knows it — and the more derisively he 
laughs the more sure is she of 
her dominion over him. 

On the other hand, the femi- 
nine heart is deliciously suscep- 
tible to the charm which lurks in 
a straight crease down the front 
of a perfectly fitting trouser leg, 
or the strong, manly curve ina 
stalwart, elegantly coat- 





ALICE FISCHER MAXINE ELLIOTT, 


In ** Her Own Way.”—Otto 


the Matter with 
Sarony Co. 


Hall 


In ** What’s 


Susan 7?” 










ed shoulder. She that femininity must squander upon the infinite serves it carefully and 
knows when a _ vest variety of temptingly beautiful things spread out copies it with excellent 
touches just the right in the world for her—much to his well simulated results. Maxine El- 
spot on an immaculate, disgust. liott is a model of per- 
well-set-up shirt front, The average woman’s principal thought, her fect taste for large, 
and she never fails to chief topic of conversation, if the sneering testi- gentle- voiced women 
recognize the taste of mony of the men who pay can be taken in evi- who dominate _ their 


surroundings in a soft, 
luminous sort of way. 
She dresses in the most 
unobtrusive manner 
imaginable, but with a 


dence, is clothes. What shall I wear? Where 
shall Il get it? What is Mrs. Smith wearing? 
Where did Mrs. Brown get it? The basis of 
most gossip, it is also the subject of most inter- 
est to womankind; and unfeminine, indeed, would 


the connoisseur in cra- 
vats. The most popular 
actor among women, the 
man who becomes fhe 
matinée idol, ishe whose 





clothes exercise upon be she who didn’t look every other woman within suggestion of uncon- 
her senses the same her range of vision carefully over and make scious richness _ in 
subtle, unconscious _in- mental comments upon her appearance. Ac- everything that 


JESSIE MILLWARD, 
In “ A Clean Slate.” — Rockwood, 


breathes inherent lux- 
uriousness ——- and. one 


fluence she feels in her 
every-day life; the 
“* dress-suit actor,’’ who 
is immaculate upon all occasions, and can worry through 
the most strenuous situations imaginable without so 
much as disturbing 
the nap upon his 


tresses have always been remarkable for the ex- 
travagance of their taste in dress. We remark, 
even to-day, that ‘‘she looks like an actress,”’ 
when we see a woman loudly gowned or carrying her- 
self withan air of bold self-appreciation ; but the truth 


GRACE VAN STUDDIFORD, 


In ** Red Feather.” Varcean. 


knows that wherever 
she might find herself the soft caressiveness of her per- 
might be wearing 


sonality would turn whatever she 
into the exact- 
ly proper thing, 
















that which he uses 
in his mimic fash- 
ionable world, and 
women speak his 
name with an in- 
tonation of deep- 
est respect. Then 
there is Charles 
Hawtrey, ‘‘who 
can play an Eng- 
lish lord as if he 
were one,’’ to 
quote the asinine 





DAISY GREENE, IN “ WINSOME WINNIE.” 
Self res 


silk hat. Take because she 
John Drew, for in- would be sure 
stance. The best- to have on 
dressed men. in nothing that 
town model their was not exactly 
wardrobes after suited to Max- 





FRITZI SCHEFF IN HER HOME, SURROUNDED BY THE FLOWERS RECEIVED ON HER FIRST NIGHT.— Hai. 



















ine Elliott. 

If a woman 
is petite and 
saucy —and 
where is there 
one who is and 
doesn’t know 
it?--let her 
emulate the 
fussiness of 
Anna Held or 
Continued on page 


G29. 


PAULA EDWARDES, STAR IN “ WINSOME 
WINNIE.” — Jeffres. 
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WHAT SANTA CLAUS BROUGHT TO ONE HAPPY HOME. 
Frank A. Ellis, Colorado. 





(PRIZE-WINNER.) SANTA CLAUS DESCENDING A CHIMNEY 
WITH HIS PACK OF TOYS.—Rudolph Engleman, Wisconsin. 
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SPEECHLESS WITH HAPPINESS ON CHRISTMAS MORNING. 


CHRISTMAS IN THE HOSPITAL—A LIT- 
Mrs. E. 2, Trumbull, New York 


TLE PATIENT WELL REMEMBERED. 
Emma L. Williams, Connecticut, 
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WIDE-AWAKE CHILDREN DETECT SANTA CLAUS AT WORK. 


A LETTER THAT BROUGHT A GENEROUS RESPONSE. 
4. Gesh, Wisconsin 


Viss Nellie Coutant, Indiana 
AMATEUR PRIZE PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST—WISCONSIN WINS. 
PLEASING FEATURES OF THE JOYOUS HOLIDAY TIME ILLUSTRATED BY SKILLED CAMERA ARTISTS. 


(SEE OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC ANNOUNCEMENT ON PAGE 630.) 
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In the World of Sports 


By H. P. Burchell 









THE AUTOMOBILE TOOL- 
Box.--Much of the ease 
and comfort of automobil- 
ing, and especially touring, 
depends on the amount of 
eare and forethought which 
has been bestowed upon 
that too often neglected ap- 
pendage of the car the tool-box. The too familiar 
cupboard in which wrenches, oil-cans, wire, loose 
nuts, etc., are mixed in confusion sometimes has a 
variant in a clean and neatly kept receptacle in which 
the orthodox set of tools reposes, but from which all 
else that could be useful in an emergency has been 
omitted. Moreover, opinions of makers differ as to 
what should be included in a well regulated tool-box, 
and many owners are content with what is provided 
for them and make no attempt to supply deficiencies. 
Lubricants, of course, should occupy a prominent 
place, and an oil-can and grease injector, with an 
ample reserve stock of oil, grease, graphite, resin, 
French chalk, and kerosene, should be kept apart from 
the tools if possible. Screw-top tins make the best 
receptacles for all these, and for emery flour as 
well. For resin, whichis chiefly wanted for brake 
clutches, etc., a small powder-gun, such as is used 
for insect powders should be provided, which en- 
ables it, when finely powdered, to be easily applied 
to the refractory parts. If belts are used, castor 
oil or belt dressing should be included. Sufficient 
wrenches are supposed to accompany the car, but 
a large pipe-wrench should always be added, and 
a hammer also should be supplied. Screw-drivers, 
cutting-pliers, and files should form a part of the 
outfit, and a small vise which can be clamped to 
the step of the car will be found a useful adjunct. 
A knife and a pair of scissors would not come 
amiss. Small parts and sundries will vary with 
the make of the car, but plenty of nuts, bolts, and 
split pins should be carried, and should be re- 
placed as fast as used. Spare sparking plugs, if 
the vehicle has a gasoline motor, valves and valve 
springs, asbestos, sheet and string, ready-cut pack- 
ings, copper wire, plain and insulated, wiping cloths, 
and cotton waste will all come in handy, and at 
times may prove indispensable. 

THE GROWTH OF PHYSICAL CULTURE. That 
this is an athletic age was never more pointedly 
brought to notice than when the announcement 
was made that an exhibition to be devoted solely 
to physical culture and its attendant features 
would be held in one of the largest exhibition 
halls in the country, and to last an entire week. 
The subject of physical culture has been receiving 
more and more attention in all ranks of life dur- 
ing the last ten years. Its importance is fully 
recognized, and its correct instruction in colleges 
and other institutions has been a great aid in pre- 
venting ambitious athletes from over- exerting 
their powers, and so ruining themselves instead of 
acquiring lasting benefit. Physical-culture direct- 
ors are now a prime necessity in every Youny 
Men’s Christian Association branch, in all large college 
gymnasiums, and in other organizations where attention 
is paid to any form of athletic exercise. Insteal of 
allowing young men to engage to their full satisfaction 
in certain kinds of sport, the physical director regulates 
the amount of exercise proper for them after a thor- 
ough examination of their physical systems, thereby 
endeavoring, first, to build up a strong body, instead 
of allowing all the energies to be developed toward a 
particular athletic event, the over-indulgence in which 
may in the near future completely wreck the health. 
Many athletes in the past have fallen victims to this 
narrow method of training, and while holding records 





news 


for several years this very excess of development in 
one line has eventually proved their physical ruin. 
4 


HARMONY WANTED IN BOWLING RANKS.— Bowlers 
all over the country are much interested in the efforts 
to secure harmony between the American Bowling 
Congress and the New York Bowling Association. 
The main point of disagreement between the organiza- 
tions is whether the weight of the bowling ball shall 
be increased to sixteen and a half pounds, by use of 
lead, as permitted by the American Bowling Congress, 
or whether the ball shall be wholly of wood and not to 
exceed sixteen pounds, according to the rule of the 
New York Association. World’s records made by 
Eastern bowlers never have been beaten by those 
using the ordinary wooden balls. The advantages of a 
loaded ball are shown by the fact that ten times in 
1903 scores of 1,120 or more were made by Chicago 
bowlers in five-men teams rolling in competition. Such 
a score with the ordinary alley balls is seldom made in 
New York alleys. Use of the loaded ball tends to- 
ward professionalism, and the success of bowling has 








TRAP-SHOOTING TOWER AT PINEHURST, N. C., THE FIRST STRUCTURE OF 


THE KIND EVER ERECTED IN THIS COUNTRY. 


been in its appeal to amateurs. A point in favor of 
loaded balls is worthy of consideration. If one,pound 
of wood be extracted from one side of a ball for the 
finger-holes, the scientific use of an equal amount of 
lead to balance the sphere must insure its rolling 
evenly. The cost of loading a ball is small, and the 
limit is fixed by weight. On the other hand, the 
average weight of a wooden ball is about fifteen 
pounds, and the number that weigh sixteen pounds is 
so small that they are easily worth twenty-five dollars. 
Since heavy balls are so much more effective, the few 
bowlers who can secure those weighing up to the limit 
pleced by the New York Bowling Association have an 








LIVELY SCRIMMAGE ON A 3NOW-COVERED FIELD—THE CASE SCHOOL OF APPLIED SCIENCE ELEVEN, 
OF CLEVELAND, DEFEATING THE WESTERN RESERVE TEAM AND WINNING THE 
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advantage over others. 
Western bowlers contend 
that, having been fairly 
heard but outvoted in the 
Indianapolis convention, 
the Eastern members 
should have cheerfully ac- 





cepted the result instead 
of seceding from the American Bowling Congress. 
o 
Fast LIVES OF AUTOMOBILES.—Leading rather 


fast lives, automobiles age rapidly. One year’s use 
generally gives them a battered appearance, which is 
easily mistaken for decrepitude. Sometimes the dif- 
ference is not worth quibbling over, but in most in- 
stances it is the external polish, more than real worthi- 
ness, which has suffered. Rusty axles and bent mud- 
guards contribute greatly to the aged appearance. 
But crumpled wheel-rim flanges are perhaps the most 
misleading feature. When a single-tube tire receives 
a puncture and collapses wholly or in part the driver is 
seldom energetic or skillful enough to attempt healing 
the wound at the roadside, but goes on driving 
till he reaches a convenient repair station, and 
this means, usually, badly dented flanges before he 
gets into port. To straighten them out is beyond 
the repair-man’s art. They must be replaced or 
left as they are; and while in their scalloped 
condition they are more conspicuous than any 
other part of the machine. Many automobilists 
are for this reason contemplating a change to 
double-tube tires, which cannot be used in deflated 
condition, and therefore compel immediate repair 
when punctured. 

SHOULD Boys PLAY FOOTBALL ?—The discus- 
sion of the question whether school-boys should be 
allowed to play football, in view of the injuries to 
young players this season, has attracted some at- 
tention at Yale, and the trainer of the Yale ’var- 
sity team, ‘‘ Mike’’ Murphy, has just added some 
interesting views of his own to the question. 
Murphy is quoted as being decidedly opposed to 
young boys taking part in hard football games 
with older and stronger competitors. J. Edward 
Heaton, a director of the Yale Gymnastic Asso- 
ciation, advocated the adoption of some rule pre- 
venting freshmen from playing on the Yale team, 
because fof their being too young to stand the 
strain, and that intercollegiate freshmen compe- 
tition ought to be abolished. In answer to this 
Murphy said, ‘‘The trouble begins long before 
that. A boy should not be allowed to participate 
in interscholastic competition or in any football 
game demanding long-continued strain, or where 
he may be called upon to compete with older and 
stronger boys or men, until he is over sixteen 
years of age. The greatest evil in trying to de- 
velop university football players is that so many 
otherwise promising players are strained by hard 
playing before they are sufficiently developed in 
growth or in strength to stand the great strain 
of football in other than purely friendly or boy- 
ish games. The danger lies in that keen spirit of 
rivalry that competitive football develops. Thestrains 
that cause the most apprehension are not organic, 
but structural, as we do not permit men with known 
organic defects to train for competitive football. 
In youths the joints seem to suffer the most perma- 
nent and greatest injuries. The knees especially have 
to bear the brunt of football battles, and I am 
more and more convinced that until the osteological 
development is nearly finished no boy should be per- 
mitted to play hard football without sufficiently pro- 
tecting and bracing these important parts of his 
anatomy.”’ 























FOOTBALL CHAMPIONSHIP OF OHIO.— Norris. 


A CURIOUS POSSIBILITY—ARCTIC RUSTICS LAUGHING AT A STALLED MOTOR EXPEDITION TO 
THE NORTH POLE, AND ENTREATED TO FURNISH A REINDEER FOR 
TRACTION PURPOSES.— The Sketch. 
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FAY DAVIS, MAY ROBSON, 
Who has met with success as the enig Who appears in the historical character 
matical herome in “ The Whitewash of Qucen Elizabeth in “ Dorothy 
ing of Julia,’’ at the Garrick. ‘ernon of Haddon Hall.” 
Sarony. Sarony. 















JESSIE BONSTELLE, 


The versatile leading woman of the stock 
company at Proctor’s One Hundred 
and ‘Twenty-fifth Street 
Theatre. 

Notman & Son. 











GEORGE LE SOIR, 


Who plays Perkin, the jester, an eccen- 
tric rdle specially written for him, in 
* Dorothy Vernon of Haddon 
Hall,” at the New York. 


Oore 








ETHEL MATHEWS AND KYRLE BELLEW 


In Act IV. of ** Raffles,” one of the season’s permanent 
successes, at the Princess.—yron 


HELEN MAC GREGOR 
As /rene Miflin in the play of Revolutionary 
times, ‘‘ Captain Barrington,” at the 
Manhattan.— Armstrong 





ELEANOR ROBSON, 








Who appears shortly at the Garden in “ Merely 
Mary Ann,” which has been such a hit 
**on the road.”’— Sarony 
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THE SIX FUNNY “ SHOW-GIRLS” AT WEBER & FIELDS’. 
From the left: Peter F. Dailey, Louis Mann, Evie Stetson, John T. Kelly, Joe Weber, and Lou Fields.— Byron. 


HOLIDAY ATTRACTIONS IN NEW YORK THEATRES. 
POPULAR AND TALENTED ACTORS APPEAR IN LEADING SUCCESSES OF THE DAY. 
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PARENTS WHO have been puzzled in 








**Editing’’ in the current number of 
the Atlantic, Sir Leslie Stephen, writing 
out of an experience such as has been 
vouchsafed to few men, and, perhaps, to 
none other, declares that he has never yet “‘ clearly dis- 
covered what it is that attracts the average reader,’’ 
but adds that he believes, ‘‘not the less, in the vor 
populi.”’ Books succeed, this veteran editor thinks, 
** because they ought to succeed.’’ This comes pretty 
near to saying that ‘* whatever is, is right’’ in the world 
of literature, although, of course, Sir Leslie does not 
mean exactly that. His view, at all events, is a 
kindly and charitable one, and coming from such a 
source cannot be lightly esteemed. ‘‘A critic,’’ he 
proceeds to say, “‘has no business to assume that 
taste is bad because he does not share it,’’ and, fur- 
thermore, ‘‘it is idle to condemn lasting popularity.’’ 
This is a view of the critic’s function that ought to be 
taken to heart, more especially by that class of would- 
be critics who are constantly trying to win the ap- 
plause of the superficial and unthinking by ill-tempered 
assaults upon literary reputations that the world at 
large has long held precious. Scarcely a season passes 
that some of these petty iconoclasts are not found 
seeking to thrust themselves into public notice by dis- 
crediting some of the masters. Thus we have had 
Milton himself more than once in recent years rel- 
egated to the dust-heap, and Scott, Dickens, Cooper, 
and Thackeray have also been read out of existence 
times without number. Nevertheless they live on, 
while their critics--where are they ? 
BUT SIR LESLIE’S observation as to the difficulty 

of gauging the tastes of the “‘ average reader ’’ 
conveys a truth that is forcibly impressed upon us just 
now as we survey the seemingly endless procession of 
new books passing before the editorial eye, and address 
ourselves to the task of selecting out of these a few 
that we may be justified in specially commending to 
our readers. So far as our judgment goes—and we 
assume no expert knowledge here —the list compiled in 
another column represents a class of new books that 
are for the most part safely within the limit mentioned 
by Sir Leslie namely, that of a popularity already as- 
sured ; books that have already succeeded to a degree 
** because they ought to succeed.’’ Whether this suc 
cess wil! be lasting or not, or how long the popularity 
of any given book in this list will continue, we shall not 
undertake to say, because we do not know, nor do we 
believe that any one else knows. ‘Immortality ’’ 
and ‘‘ forever’’ are large words and should be used 
lightly even when applied to books. 

+ 

THE PRESENT season has witnessed the advent of 

several notable biographies, and of one or more of 
these it may be safely predicted that they will survive 
for many generations to come. Morley’s “‘ Life of 
Gladstone ’’ is a book not of a year, but of an age; a 
fitting and worthy memorial of one of the most illus- 
trious men in all Christian history. Gladstone is one of 
those commanding figures’whose character and work 
are certain to be passed in review at frequent inter- 
vals as the years go on, but all future biographies of 
this great English thinker, statesman, and philosopher 
must take their place somewhere below this master- 
piece from the hand of John Morley. Works of far 
more than passing value, also, are the autobiographical 
writings of Senator Hoar and General Gordon, both of 
whom have lived long and had a wide, varied, and 
eventful experience. No man living is able to speak 
of American politics during the past half-century with 
such fullness of knowledge as the venerable Massachu- 
setts Senator, and his life story is practically a history 
of American affairs of state for the period which it 
covers. In Dr. Abbott’s life of the great Brooklyn 
preacher we have another instance where the subject 
and the author are well met. Dr. Abbott was a life- 
long friend and confidant of Mr. Beecher, and his 
immediate successor in the Plymouth pulpit. He has, 
moreover, not only the understanding and the sym- 
pathy essential for a just estimate of his subject, but 
a skill and felicity in literary expression that bring 
him near to the mark of an ideal biographer. 

a 
NDER THE head of general literature we have 

entered some sixteen of the choice books of the 
season, beginning with the ‘‘ Castilian Days’’ of our 
gifted and versatile Secretary of State, and concluding 
with the latest contribution to ‘‘ nature study ’’ of one 
of the first and most charming writers in this field, 
Bradford Torrey. Whether the present rage for books 
on nature stays or goes, Mr. Torrey’s work ranges 
above the transient and ephemeral, and is certain to 
abide in the interest of intelligent readers for many 
years to come. Other books classed together here, 
which every lover of good literature will find real joy 
in possessing, are the recollections of the long and 
fruitful literary career of the late Richard Henry Stod- 
dard ; Mr. Miltoun’s sketches of the London of Dick- 
ens’s time ; a volume of reminiscences by the first and 
greatest of living American astronomers, Professor 
Newcomb; a new book by that rare and original 
thinker, Professor Wallace ; a striking study of forest 
life by Stewart Edward White, and the best and most 
entertaining work of travel and exploration in recent 
years—Hedin’s ‘‘ Central Asia and Thibet.’?” Among 












A. Maynard 


these also appears the first purely original work from 
the hand of Helen Keller, and a lively account, by Mr. 
C. L. Brownell, of Japan and the Japanese, as they 
appear to-day in the eyes of an observant and sym- 
pathetic American. While disclaiming any exact knowl- 
edge of what is likely to prove most attractive to the 
‘“average reader ’’ in this list, we are confident that 
the greater part, if not all, of the boeks here noted 
will fully justify our choice of them out of a multitude 
claiming our attention. 
HILE THE present year has produced no epoch- 
making work of fiction, nor none, we may add, 
that has had such a phenomenal run of popularity, for 
instance, as “‘ The Crisis,’’ the general level has been 
high and the quality most excellent. If special dis- 
tinction were called for we should be inclined to place 
James Lane Allen’s *‘ Mettle of the Pasture’’ at the 





BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS IN LAURA E. RICHARDS’S 
NEW BOOK, “THE GOLDEN WINDOWS.” 


ONE OF THE 


forefront as the greatest novel of the year, with Jack 
London’s “‘ Call of the Wild ’’ a close second. A good 
service to literature has been performed by Mr. Cyrus 
Townsend Brady in giving to the public a revised edi- 
tion of Dr. Samuel Warren’s once popular ‘‘ Ten 
Thousand a Year.’’ Among the new and less known 
writers appearing in our list are Mr. Norman Duncan, 
whose ‘‘The Way of the Sea ’”’ betrays the hand of a 
story-writer of the first order; Eugene F. Thwing, 
whose ‘‘ Red-Keggers ’’’ has many striking qualities, 
and Mr. G. W. Ogden, whose ‘‘ Tennessee Todd’’ is 
full of vivid pictures of phases of life and character 
hitherto little known. 
S FOR BOOKS for young people, their name is 
truly legion and their range of topics as wide and 
various as that of the literature for ‘‘ grown-ups.”’ 
We have headed our brief selection with the latest 
book of that chief among the interpreters of animal 
life for young people, Ernest Thompson-Seton. His 
‘“‘Two Little Savages’’ is as thoroughly charming 
as the famous autobiography of a grizzly, and will 
materially help along the avowed design of all of Mr. 
Seton’s nature writings, namely, the development of 
a kindly feeling toward the creatures of the woods and 
fields. Mrs. Richards’s collection of fables and little 
stories, which are tied together under the title of 
‘“The Golden Windows,”’ is not less alluring than the 
title itself, and is genuine gold in tone and quality. 
In his ‘‘ The Enchanted Island of Yew’’ Mr. Baum pre- 
sents the child public with another quaint and winsome 
conceit of the same taking quality as his “‘ Wizard of 
Oz,’’ which has been such a success on the stage as 
well as in the nursery. Mr. Pyle has retold in his own 
inimitable way the old but ever beautiful legend of 
King Arthur and the knights of ‘the table round,”’ 
and Mr. Tomlinson has added one more to his excellent 
and popular series of tales having to do with the chief 
characters and leading events in American history. 


finding a holiday gift exactly suitable 
to a very young child will have this diffi- 
culty settled at once on seeing ‘‘ The Book 
of the Child,”’ published by the Frederick 
A. Stokes Company. This is a large and handsome 
volume containing fac-similes of beautiful and artistic 
drawings, most of them of page size, by Jessie Will- 
cox Smith and Elizabeth Shippen Green, who stand in 
the front rank of illustrators of child-life, and felicitous 
and easily understood verses and stories written for the 
pictures by Mabel Humphrey. The book is pictorially 
most attractive to the eyes of children, and its letter- 
press conveys both entertainment and instruction to 
the little ones. 

R. ARTHUR J. BROWN recently made a tour of 

the world, and spent a long time in the Philip- 
pines studying conditions and possibilities. He had 
exceptional opportunities for observation, and has pre- 
sented his conclusions in a volume to be issued shortly 
by Revell Company, ‘*‘ The New Era in the Philippines.’’ 
Amid all the varying testimony this clear and authori- 
tative statement of the needs and conditions of our 
new possessions is a decided relief. The labor condi- 
tions, the native attitude toward America, both politi- 
cally and religiously, and especially the educational 
conditions, are questions that he handles with vigor 
and clearness. The book is fully illustrated. 

LFRED AINGER’S life of the poet Crabbe has just 

appeared in the ‘* English Men of Letters’ series, 
published by Macmillan. Canon Ainger acknowledges 
his special indebtedness to a copy of the ‘‘ Memoir of 
Crabbe,’’ by his son, containing abundant annotations 
by Edward FitzGerald, whose long intimacy with 
Crabbe’s son and grandson enabled him to illustrate 
the text with many anecdotes and comments of interest 
derived chiefly from those relatives. Interest in 
Crabbe died down for most of the last century, but 
during the last two decades there has been a marked 
revival of interest in his poetry. This is partly duc 
to the influence of FitzGerald. 


o 


FIFTY CHOICE NEW BOOKS. 


General Literature. 


1. Castilian Days. John Hay. 1. 
2. Reminiscences of an Astronomer. 


1 


Simon Newcomb. | 
Richard H. Stoddard. 9. 
Jacob A. Riis. 16. 


Recollections. 


The Children of the Tenements. 


= oo 


on 


**Siqma.”’ 23. 

3. Optimism. Helen Keller. 24, 

. The Life Radiant. Lillian Whiting. 5. 
Literary New York. Charles Hemstreet. 7. 
The Forest. Stewart Kdward White. 16. 

10. Central Asia and Thibet. Sven Hedin. 4. 

11. Dickens’s London. Francis Miltoun. 18. 

12. We, The People. Mdward EF. Hale. 18. 

13. The Kinship of Nature. Bliss Carman. 19. 
14. Man’s Place in the Universe. Alfred Russell Wallace. 22, 
15. The Heart of Japan. C. L. Brownell. 22. 

16. The Clerk of the Woods. Bradford Torrey. 1. 


. Personalia. 


nas 


Biography. 


17. Bret Harte. //. W. Boynton. 21. 
18. Life and Times of Thomas Jefferson. 
19. Life of Gladstone. John Morley. 16. 
20. Reminiscences of the Civil War. John B. Gordon. 4. 
21. Henry Ward Beecher. Lyman Abbott. 1. 

22. Autobiography of Seventy Years. George F’. Hear. 4 


Thomas Watson. 15. 


Fiction. 


23. The Land of Little Rain. 
24. The Way of the Sea. 
25. Tennessee Todd, G. W. 


Mary Austin. 1. 

Norman Duncan, 22. 

Ogden. 9%. 

26. The Awakening of the Duchess. F'rancis Charles. 5. 
27. The Edge of Things. lia W. Peattie. 11. 

28. The Castle of Twilight. Margaret Horton Potter. 8. 
29. On the Road to Aready. Mabel Nelson Thurston. 11. 
30. Sixty Jane. John Luther Long. 2. 

31. Mr. Salt. Will Payne. 1. 

32. The Under Dog. /.. Hopkinson Smith. 4. 

33. Place and Power. Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler. 15. 
34. The Red-Keggers. HMugene F. Tuiwing. 10. 

35. The Call of the Wild. Jack London. 16. 

36. The Mettle of the Pasture. James Lane Allen. 16. 
37. The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box. Henry Harland. 21. 

38. Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm. Kate Douglas Wiggin. 1 
39. Tittlebat Titmouse. Dr. Samuel Warren. 17. 

40. The Yellow Van. Richard Whiteing. 2. 


Children’s Books. 


Ernest Thompson-Seton. 23. 


S 


41. Two Little Savages. 
42. The Golden Windows. Laura EF. Richards. 5. 

43. The Book of the Cat. Elizabeth F’. Bonsall, 12 

44. The Children of the Arctic. 13. 

45. The Story of King Arthurand His Knights. Howard Iyle. 4 
46. The Young Ice Whalers. Winthrop Packard. 1. 

47. The Enchanted Island of Yew. L. Frank Baum. 18. 

48. West Point Colors. Anna B. Warner. 1. 

. A Lieutenant Under Washington. Hverett Tomlinson. 1. 

50. Jack, The Fire Dog. Lily F’. Wesselhoeft. 5. 


a 


os 
tS 


2. The Century Co. 3. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. 4. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 5. Little, Brown & Co. 6. The 
Outlook Co. 7. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 8 A.C. McClurg & Co. 9. 
A. S. Barnes & Co. 10. The Book Lover Press. 11. Fleming H. 
Revell Co. 13. Frederick A. Stokes Co. 14. Baker & Taylor Co. 
15. D. Appleton & Co. 16. Macmillan Co. 17. Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
18. Dodd, Mead & Co. 19. Bobbs-Merrill Co. 20. L. C. Page & Co. 
21. John Lane. 22. McClure, Phillips & Co. 23. Doubleday, Page 
&Co. 24. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


1. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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Schlitz Beer 


Receives World’s Highest Endorsement 





European government scientist awards Schlitz the highest honor. 

From Weihenstephan, Bavaria, the most renowned school of 
brewing in the world, comes this triumph for Schlitz. 

The Beer That Made Milwaukee Famous pronounced best 
American beer by the Bavarian Government’s famous scientific 
brewer, Prof. Dr. Hans Vogel, Director of the Scientific Station for 
the Art of Brewing, subventioned by the Royal Bavarian Govern- 


ment. Bavaria is the cradle of the art of brewing. 


We spend fortunes on clean- ScIENTIFIC STATION FOR THE ART 
OF BREWING 
liness. WEIHENSTEPHAN, near FREISING 


(Subventioned by the Royal Bavarian Gov't) 


PROF. DR. HANS VOGEL 
ACADEMICAL DIRECTOR 


We clean every tub, every boil- 


ing vat, tank or barrel, every pipe 


and pump, every time we use it. Wernenstepuan, Nov. 22, 1903. 
We bore wells down 1400 feet Schlitz Brewing Go., 

to rock for pure water. Milwaukee, U. S. A. 
We cool the beer in filtered air. Through the courtesy of Gommerzienrath (Counsellor of 


Commerce) Dr. Datterer, I have received several bottles of 
your beer. 


I have not only partaken of same, but have also madea 


We filter the beer by machinery. 





We store Schlitz beer for months 


in refrigerating rooms, until it is searching chemical analysis, the result of which I enclose. 
well fermented — until it cannot The analysis, as a matter of course, can give no idea of an 
important feature, the flavor of the beer, 


cause biliousness. 


I frequently receive samples of American beers for 
analyzation, but I can truthfully say without flattering, that I 
never drank a better American beer than yours. 

The beer tasted full (round) and fresh, and no trace of the 
usual disagreeable pasteurization flavor was discernible. 

Once more permit me to express my recognition. 


Very respectfully, 
HANS VOGEL. 





The Beer That Made Milwaukee Famous’ 
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FINANCIAL AND INSURANCE. 


INCORPORATED 1685 


The Real Estate 
Trust Company 
of Philadelphia 


S. &. CORNER CHESTNUT AND BROAD STREETS 





CAPITAL (Full Paid) . . . $1,500,000 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS. $1,300,000 


Solicits Current Deposit Accounts, 





Allowing Interest. 





Rents Safe Deposit Boxes in Burglar-Proof 
Vaults. 





Takes General Charge and Management 


of Property. 
PRANK K. HIPPLE, President. 





No creditor can touch the proceeds of 
a life insurance policy. 
The wife and the family have a prior 
attachment that is, if issued by the 
PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St., Philada. 


Avrreo M. Lamar 


BANKER 
Member Consolidated Stock Exchange. 
MAIN OFFICE, EXCHANGE BUILDING 
60 sanmay 0d oe: NEW YORK, 


15 Weat 125th Street 
BRANCH | BY Kaet 42d treet 
OFFICES | 12 Kast 284 Str 
Temple Bar Ride. 9 ~— n 


STOCHS GRAIN COTTON 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
Send for our DAILY MARKET LETTER. 


ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO STATISTICAL DEPARTMENT. 


JACOB BERRY H. L. BENNETT 


JACOB BERRY @ Co. 


Stocks Bonds Grain Cotton 
Members {GOP Hate eh ge 
ESTABLISHED 1866 
44-4C Broadway, NEW YORK 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA MONTREAL 
Issue upon requ, a*“GLIMPSE AT WALL STREET 

ND ITS M ARKETS.” 











‘““‘The Bear 
Market” 


A new booklet of vital facts 
for every trader and investor 
Call or write TO-DAY foracopy 








Matett @ Wyckoff 
(Ghe Stock Brokers) 
of Ten Wall Street 





DIVIDEND 


PAYING MINING, OIL, TIMBER, SMELT- 
ER, AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS making 
ossible LARGE INTEREST and PROFITS 

| omen dand unlisted, our specialty. Booklets giving full 
information matled free on application, 


DOUGLAS, LACEY @ CoO., 
Bankers & Brokers, 66 Broadway, New York 


rm Ee. Ec 


THE XIINING HERALD, 
Leading mining and financial paper, giving all the news 
from all the mining districts, and containing latest anc 
most reliable information on the mining and oil industries 
rincipal companies, dividends,ete. Every investor should 
ave 9 We will send it free for six months upon request, 
A. L. WISNER & CO., 32 Broadway, New York, 


MINING PROGRESS 
Contains reliable information about Mining. 
to those interested in Mining or want to 
learn about the resources of Oregon, Washington, or 
Idaho. Free sample copy 


NEIL J SORENSEN & CO., 


Of interest 
who may be 


Sumpter, Oregon. 


MONTHS FREE. 


Up-to-date Mining paper (fully 
illustrated), containing all the 
latest news from famous gold 
caps including BIG CREEK A 


Thunder Mountain 


U.S MINING JOURNAL 
150 Nassau St., N. Y. 


LESLIE’S 


Jasper’s 


(NOTICE. 
information of the regular 
WEEKLY. Nocharge is made for answering ques- 
tions, and all communications are treated confiden- 
tially. Correspondents should always inclose a 
stamp, as sometimes a personal reply is necessary. 
Inquiries should refer only to matters directly con- 
nected with Wall Street interests. Subscribers to 
LESLIE’s WEEKLY at the home office, at regular 
subscription rates, namely, $4 per annum, are placed 
on a preferred list, entitling them to the early de- 
livery of the papers, and, in eme rgencies, to answers 
by mail or telegraph. Address * Jasper,’’ LESLIE’s 
WEFKLY, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York.] 


(NE OF the greatest obstacles to a re- 

vivalof interest in the stock market 
in New York is found in the fact that gi- 
gantic interests in the railway world are 


This departrient is intended for the 
readers of LESLIE’s 


in antagonism. The warfare between 
the Goulds and Rockefellers on one side 
and the Pennsylvania interests on the 


other, which reached an acute stage when 
the Wabash sought an entrance into 
Pittsburg, must some day cease, for its 
continuance will hang like a pall over the 
market and may lead to just such a 
panicky situation as followed the terrific 
fight for control of the Northern Pacific 
less than two years ago. 

Much significance was attached to the 
fact that one of the Standard Oil bank 
crowd, Mr. James Stillman, of the Na- 
tional City Bank, has been elected a di- 
rector of the New York Central Railroad 
and also a member of its executive com- 
mittee. This confirms the rumor that 
the Vanderbilts are getting ready to re- 
tire from the control of this great prop- 
erty and that the Rockefellers are com- 
ingin. The Rockefellers are interested 
in many of the Gould lines and in the 
Pennsylvania system. Hence it is easy to 
see that some day Standard Oil interests 
may be ina position to adjust existing 
difficulties and to reconcile antagonisms 
that have been apparently irreconcilable. 

Curiously enough, this same Standard 
Oil crowd is at the bottom of the dif- 
ficulty in the copper market, for it con- 
trols the Amalgamated. The announce- 
ment, some day, that the copper warfare 
is at an end, and that the Gould and 
Pennsylvania interests have been recon- 
ciled, would have a decidedly beneficial 
effect on the stock market, and might 
afford a foundation for something of a 
rise all around. This is no time, how- 
ever, for such an announcement. There 
have been too heavy losses in the stock 


| market, and the banks are too little in- 





clined to eneccurage speculation, with 
money at existing high figures. It must 
be borne in mind that all the world is 
anxious to increase its stock of gold. 
London, Paris, Berlin, and St. Peters- 
burg are maintaining interest rates and 
retaining investment funds at home, in 
preference to sending them to the United 
States. It is clearly seen that but for 
the forethought of the great New York 
banks, in preparing for unusual demands 
upon them this fall 
Street would have faced a situation of 
real disaster months ago. 

The method by which strong financial 
interests dominate properties in which 
they have little, if any, ownership is 
again illustrated by the disposition just 
made of the over-burdened Seaboard Air 
Line. Three financial magnates met at 
a New York hotel and agreed to loan the 
Seaboard the two or three million dollars 


| it needed to lift it out of its difficulties, 


| but on one condition, and that was that 


the control of the property should be 
turned over to them, in the interests of 
Morgan & Co. and his Southern Railway 
and Atlantic Coast Line. A voting trust, 
in which the stockholders will have no 


say, is the convenient method adopted to , 


give these three gentlemen the right to do 
as they please witha great property. This 
voting-trust scheme is an ingenious con- 
trivance of financial promoters, by which 
they fasten themselves upon great rail- 
road and industrial properties without 
burdening themselves with much of 
the stock. 


strikes in the building trade, now pro- 
poses to reorganize, or at least to radi- 


sally change the administration of the | 


company, and five stockholders announce 


themselves as a committee to request the | 


preferred and common shareholders to 
turn over their holdings to these gentle- 
men and give the latter all the voting 
powers of the stock for three years to 
come. Just how much stock these gen- 
tlemen own, and how much they sold on 
the boom before the break in United 
States Realty, no one has been able to 
| say, but the duty of the stockh»lders in 


_all such matters must be clear. 


and winter, Wall , 












The ill-fated United States | 
Realty Company, which was brought to | 
the verge of distress by the tremendous | 
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s Hints to Money-makers. 


““M.,” Patchogue, N. Y.: Looks so now. 
“Vermont”: Preferred for three months. 
“*G.,”’ Camden, N. J.: Preferred for six months. 
“F.’’Wheaton, Minn.: Renewed for three months. 
“Washington,” D. € 
preferred list. 
“Regular Reader,”’ 
ters not answered. 
*M.,”’ Easton, Penn.: Preferred for three months. 
They buy for a quick trade or profit. 
‘S.,”” New Plymouth, O.: 1. Yes. 2. 
edly. 3. I do, as the outlook is now. 
“J. S.,” Pittsburg: Preferred for six months. 
rams can only be sent in answer to specific in- 


Pittsburg: Anonymous let- 


Undoubt- 






Tele 


Ss. 
F.,”" Philadelphia: I thank you for your clip- 
ping. I have heard of the case and wish there were 
more like it. 

‘Alex,”” Montreal: It would be better to hold 
your ( ‘olo. Fuel at pre ent than to sell it at sucha 
loss and shift to B. R." 

*M.,”” Providence, 


Hy L: It is safer to pay for 


what you buy. This minimizes your profits, but 
does the same with losses. ; 
‘A. T.,"" New York: 1. I regard Mo. Pacific 


around 95 as having © onsiderable me rit, but Western 
Union around &5 looks cheaper. 2. Glad you profited. 

” Cincinnati, O.: 1. Parties have no rating. 
2. C ‘an get no quotations. The shares are not known 
on Wall Street. You must be a subscriber at the 
home office. 

‘J. H.,”’ Nebraska: Preference continued for one 
year. Nothing is known on Wall Street about 
the properties, and I am unable to obtain reports as 
to, their condition. 

“S$... Canon City, Col.: Preferred for three 
months. 1. Announcement not yet made. 2. Better 
hold it until the best earning season in the summer 
months, 3. I think so. 

“Ice,’’ Toledo: 1. I should think so. 2. Probably 
by midsummer the earning power of the Amer- 
ican Ice Company next year will disclose itself and 
indicate probabilities of a renewal of dividends on 
the preferred. 

). T.,”"” New York: Preferred for one year. St. 
Paul is rapidly being classed among investment 
stocks, and much has been withdrawn from market. 
Would cover at the first favorable opportunity 
a sixty days. 

’ Brooklyn: A profit is always a good thing 
to R 4 but if American Ice carries out its ex pecta- 
tion of paying dividends on the preferred next sum- 
mer your profit would be much greater when that 
purpose was put into effect. 

Z.,’" Bozemann, Mont.: Colorado and Hocking 
Coal and Tron sold last year as high as 24 and as lowas 
14, and this year has ranged from 9 to 22. Consider- 
ing the condition of the coal and iron trade, I see 
nothing particularly attractive in it now. 

“Spade,” Minneapolis: Preference continued for 
one year. I would not buy any industrial on a five- 
point margin, though | believe you would be safe in 
the particular instance to which you refer. I recip- 
rocate your compliments and good wishes for the 
new year, 

‘J. G.,”"" Colorado: 1. A profit is always a good 
thing to take, espec ially if you buy on a 5-point mar- 
gin. Itis toorisky in these times. 2. Wabash pre- 
ferred no doubt will profit by the extension of the 

~—_ properties, but the B debentures are safer. 

. All depends on the see — of your brokers. 

. E. D.,”” New York: Rock Island 4s around 
70 do not look dear. The ‘proposed new issue of 
bonds would be a prior lien. 2. Steel Trust bonds 
around 65 look cheap, but are not strictly an invest- 


ment. 3. A collateral trust bond not secured by 
mortgage. Cheap, but not an investment. 
*M.,”’ Dayton, O.: Many bull tips on Mexican 


Central have been circulating, but I have never been 
particularly friendly to Mexican propositions be- 
cause of uncertainty of political conditions in the 
republic, an unc ertainty which increases as the prob- 
abilities of ac hange in its administration increase. 

‘1. X. L.,”” Augusta, Ga.: The future of Corn 
Products common depends largely on what inside 
interests may determine to do regarding continu- 
ance of dividends next year. They will not disclose 
their purposes. The stock does not act just right, 
and I fear dividends on the common are not to be 
continued, though this is only conjecture. 

“<.," ’ Milwaukee : Preferred for one year. 1. I 
agree with you that the condition of American Malt 
is more favorable, and that the shares appear to in- 
vite speculation. I believe, however, that dividends 
on Amer. Ice preferred may be expected before any 
are paid on Malt preferred. Evervthing depends on 
the management. 2. Note weekly uggestions. 

“B.,” Pittsburg: Preferred for three months. 1. 
The recent sudden rise in Steel was due to the 
tremendous accumulation of a short interest, and 
shows the danger of getting on the short side even 
of such a big corporation after the shares have had a 
severe decline. 2. Ido not understand your second 
inquiry. To which stock do you refer? 

“J. A. R.,’’ St. Louis: 1. The strength of the Erie 
shares, noticeable during the liquidation, is due to 
inside influences, whose motives are not explained. 
The purpose, many believe, is to give the stock a 
higher standing and enable Morgan & Co. to float 
the recent large issue of 4percent. bonds. 2. Equal- 
ly expert manipulators are handling Chicago and 
Alton stock 
i )..”’ Charlottetown, P. E. I 
six months. 


: Preferred for 
1. I prefer Manhattan to Twin City, 
because the former is guaranteed. 2. Canadian 
Pacific is too high, judged by the selling price of 
other shares. Detroit United Railways has merit, 
but is heavily over-capitalized. I look for as low 
prices next year as we have had this year, and 
“oe oy be ina hurry. Watch weekly suggestions. 

E.,’’ New Haven: I fear that you are an 


J. B., 


easy te for firms seeking to unload all sorts of 
Not one of the stocks 


propositions on the unwary. 


of the idle 


made. 


Do not find you on my 


anywhere, 

will suggest the 
aroma and the luxury 
East if you’rea 
smoker of 


EITIES. 


No better Turkish cigarette can be 
Look for the signature of 


S. ANARGYROS 
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Spencer Trask 8 Co. 
BANKERS 
| William & Pine Sts. New York 
Investment Securities. 


Members New York Stock Exchange. 
Eranch Office, Albany, N. Y. 





Before Buying Stocks 
GET 
INSIDE 


We are specialists in mining, industrial, 
oil stocks. We buy and sell ne arly 
everything in this line. 

OUR PRICE LIST, 
PRICES mailed tree on request, is invaluable to 

the stock buyer. It gives you the mar 
ket on over 1,000 unlisted stocks. Send for it. We can 
save you money if you want to buy. We will pay cash 
for bargains if you want to sell. 
CATLIN & POWELL CO., 
35 Wall Street, New York City. 


ML STOCKS 


ABOUT 


An invaluable guide for investor and speculator. 
It contains advice based upon years of experience 
and information such as can be acquired only by 
keeping constantly in touch with financial condt- 
tions. Stock market operations conducted accord 
ing to this advice will show a handsome margin 
of profit. 





Terms, ineluding daily letter and telegrams 
when necessary, $10.00 per month. Remit to 


BAROMETER PUBLISHING CO. 
224 FOURTH AVE., PITTSBURG, PA. 











KEEP POSTED. 


Before buying Mining Stocks read the 


NORTH AMERICAN MINER. 


It keeps you posted regarding legitimate 
It’s a guide to the me 4st mining investments, 

‘ou cannot afford to be without it. 

PO-DAY. MENTION NO. 64, 
Miner will be mailed you 


3 MONTHS FREE. 


NORTH AMERICAN MINER, 
se BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


ADVERTIS SB Py N 
LESLIE'S WEEKLY 


you mention is dealt in on Wall Street, and I doubt 
if any has a market. It would be better if you 
would buy stocks quoted on the Stock Exchange, 
the prices of which are given daily. It would be 
still better if you would buy investment securities 
only. 

““M. C.,”" St. Joe: 1. For speculation, the com- 
mon. For possibilities of investment, the pre- 
ferred. 2. If dividends on Amer. Ice are declared 
next year they will be on the preferred. It must be 
remembered that next summer two years’ dividends 
will be in arrears. Those who buy the preferred are 
therefore entitled to the arrearages of dividends, 
which are cumulative and which must be paid be- 
fore anything else except interest on the bonds. 

** Brooks,’’ New York: Va.-Caro. Chemical com- 
mon is very heavily capitalized. The company is 
engage.! in the phospate and cotton-oil business and 
manufactures various chemicals. On the payment 
of dividends the common was boosted to extraordi- 
nary figures, and now looks quite low ; but the busi- 
ness depression is unfavorable to resumption of 
dividends on the common, and as $12,000,000 8 per cent. 
preferred cumulative stock and $7, 000,000 of bonds 
are ahead of the common it is doubtful if dividends 
will be resumed in a hurry. I would rather have 
Amer. Ice preferred than Va.-Caro. Chemical com- 
mon at the same price. 

‘G.,”” Jamaica, N. Y. Preferred for three 
I do not advise ‘ee purchase of Col H. 


mining. 


WRITE and the 


ay 
C. I. or Amer. Car Foundry common in the expecta- 
tion of profitable dividends. I doubt very much if 
the latter will see any more dividends. The con- 
dition of its business emphasizes the general tend- 
ency of all railroads te retrench to the utmost limit. 
Car and Foundry common, in my judgment, 1s worth 
no more than American Ice common, perhaps not as 
much, National Piscuit common not only pays but 
also earns its dividends, and is a much better pur- 
chase, though how long the company will be able to 
meet increasing competition and pay dividends on 
the common I am not prepared to say. 
Continued on following page. 
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ED. PINAUD’S 


LATEST EXQUISITE PERFUME 
BOUQUET DE LA 
** FOSCARINA”’ 
Science has imprisoned a || 
world of sweetness in one | | 
drop of this perfume. Pre 
sented in original Baccarat 
cut glass bottle. The quali- 

ty justifies the price 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 
$ 1.65 
3.25 
7.50 


15.00 
20.00 


loz bottle - 





If not obt: atid le of your 
dealer, write to 


ED. PINAUD’S AMERICAN OFFICES 


ED. PINAUD BUILDING, NEW YORK) 

















Don't Neglect Your Eyes 


P.O. Dept., Wash- 
was restored to sight 
in two months by Dr. Oneal’s home 
treatment. If your eyes «are trou- 
bling you in any way you can be 
eured at home, - kly and at small 
expense. ONEAL Dis. 
SOLVENT METHOD has cured 
many thousands of the most serious 
cases of cataracts, scums, granulated 
lids, and all other causes of blind- 
nessin all parts of the world. The knife is never used. 
Cross-eyes straightened) «a new method—without 
knife or pain Always successful. Mrs. F. Abitz, Gut 
tenburg, Ia., cured. Send for 
diseases and —— testimonials, and Dr. 


Oneal’s advice and opinion, which are all F R E E 


OREN ONEAL, M. D., Suite 157, 52 Dearborn St., 


Carlton Hughes, 
ington, ID. ©., 


Scientific brewing, 
scrupulous attention, 
choicest materials make 


Pabst Beer 


wholesome, palatable, 
reireshing, strengthen- 
ing-t € very soul O 
the malt—the eer 
that s pure. 

nest brew 18 


Pabst BlueRibbon 








Pears 


All sorts of people use it, 
all sorts of stores sell the 


famous English complexion 


Established 


Sold all over the world. 


soap. 












CORNS! 


Dr. Cobb’s Corn sacks are made 
of specially prepared and medically 
treated pure white silk, antiseptic and 
rubber covered, ‘They set up at once 
a gentle, pleasing perspiration and aid the 
wondertul and removing effects of the Arabian 
Salve. It’s not all in the sack nor all in the 
salve, but in the happy combination that removes 





the corn. Solt corns and ingrowing nails also yield 
to its magic. May be worn day or night on the toe ; 


jiled hose or bed linen. 
xdists. Send 25c. tor one 
salve. Agents desired 
ARABIAN-YVANKEE CURES, 
1869 West Fifth Street, Los Angeles, California. 


no s« Endorsed by all chirop 


sack and one box of the 





the 


illustrated book on eye 


Chicago. 

















ADDRESS 


S791, 30° 


©Xing ton Lol 





LESLIE’S 


Beautiful Gowns and Stage 
Women Who Wear Them. 


Continued from page 622. 
Fritzi Scheff, if she would make the most 
of her personality. Not a ribbon nor 
a feather too much, if you please, but 
enough to give a suggestion of nodding 
| vivacity all the time. Anna Held wears 
big, fluffy hats and elaborate coats, pretty 
French shoes, and frou-frou petticoats, 
and she is always gowned in perfect 
taste for Anna Held. Now, there are 


| lots of tall, willowy girls like Ethel Barry- | 


more in New York society. In fact, this 
| might be called the New York type; and 
could any one of them see Miss Barry- 
more many times without finding out that 
adorable simplicity is the one quality that 
such a girl must seem to possess? If I 
resembled Ethel Barrymore in the slight- 
est particular I should simply run to 
purring ingenuousness and coy indeci- 
siveness in everything—that is, if I were 
clever enough. 


Then there are large women of the | 


vivacious sort, like Alice Fischer. 
| afraid to see her in a beautiful gown of 
dainty texture. It seems dangerous for 
the gown, but Alice Fischer knows better 
than to wear billowy, easily perishable 
things. She knows she is heavyand strong 
and full of exhilarant life, so she has 
the excelient taste to choose heavy ma- 
terials which hang in strong, firm folds. 
She wears laces of weight and elegance 
that would make a less striking woman 
look overloaded, and on her they are dis- 
played to the very best advantage. Of 
course actresses cannot always wear 
gowns upon the stage to suit their own 
taste; they must consult the personality 
, of the characters they are called upon to 
personate, and because of this the public 
often gets a decidedly mistaken idea 
about them. Mrs. Leslie Carter, for in- 
stance, is not at all like Zaza, although 
the mental picture that most people have 
of her is all bespangled, I venture to say, 
and full of snaky, suggestive grace. Mrs. 
| Carter is really most quiet and unassum- 
ing, and dresses with a dull simplicity 
that would sadly disappoint most of her 
enthusiastic admirers. 
Women on the stage pay precious lit- 
, tle attention to their work-a-day ward- 
robes, anyway. They don’t have time to 
think of the things which fill other wo- 
men’s lives with small pleasures. They 
are business women with a work to do 
which must absorb them utterly if they 
expect to succeed. A great many ac- 
tresses plan all their stage costumes them- 
selves in addition to their other work, 
and the woman who plans the gowns she 
wears to dinners and receptions, to teas, 
or to make her morning calls, will know 
how much time and taste and ingenuity 
we required to succeed in this. If an 
xetress has a distinct personality—and all 
have who find their way into the white 
glare of the lime-light—-she must design 
for herself. She must study herself 
with an artistic eye, and be as careful 
in the selection of colors and the draw- 
ing of lines as the scene painter is in 
making his plots for the stage setting. 
It is incumbent upon her to study ‘‘ the 
picture,’’ to remember that while she 
is the centre of it she is vet a part of it, 
and while she must stand out from the 
canvas like the central figure in any pic- 
ture she must never be out of tone, nor 
out of line with the general scheme, else 
the least critical of her observers will 
instinctively know it and be dissatisfied. 
A great many of the beautiful dresses 
seen on the stage this season, and which 
milady fondly imagines came from some 
splendid shdp in Paris, were made in 
America. In fact, we’ve almost stopped 
importing gowns for stage purposes. 
Grace van Studdiford, in ‘‘The Red 
Feather,’’ wears a couple of gowns that 
look models of Parisian art, and make 
her audiences gasp with pleased aston- 
| ishment ; but they were made right here 
in New York, as are most—I may say 


Many Mothers administer Piso’s Cure when their cluldren 
have Spasmodic Croup. It 1s effectual. 


A Keen-eyed eyed Father. 
‘* EVERYBODY says the baby looks like 
you. Doesn’t that please you?’’ 
‘IT don’t know,”’ replied Popley ; ‘* but 
I tell you what, I’m glad nobody thinks 
of saying I look like the baby.”’ 








Give honor where honor is due. The World’s Colum- 
| bian Exposition thus recognized Cook’s /nrperial Extra 
| Dry Champagne. 


| Ir would be idle to atte mpt to prove the popularity of 
the Sohmer Piano. Every child in the United States 
| and Canada knows the Sohmer. 


| can work the boom racket on the lambs again. 


She | 
| is so big and exuberant that one is almost | 


WEEKLY 


all—of the beautiful ‘‘ show-girl’’ gowns 
in the musical comedies and at the music | 
halls. This may be disappointing to | 
some people, but from all I ever saw in 
Parisian theatres it seems to me that we 
Americans are far ahead of the French 
in the art of making beautiful stage 
pictures and gorgeous theatrical produc- 
tions. 


Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
Continued from preceding page 
W.,”’ Altoona, 


S.,”" New York: The Marquette is not by 
any means a heavy factor in the situation. Of 
course the more business the Terminal can get, the 
better it will be off. 

“B.,”” Poughkeepsie, N. Y.: 
prices were much lower. Insiders still believe in it. 
2. Rock Island common seems to be in demand for 
speculative purposes, because of its rapid fluctua- 
tions. It is a good stock to trade in, if one keeps in 
touch with the market, buying on recessions and 
selling on advances for small profits. 

“Dolly, Varden, ”’ Detroit, Mich.: I agree with you 
that the “big men”’ would like very much to create 
a boom in the stock market, but they cannot do it as 
long as the public refuses to take their “ indigest- 
ibles’”’ and the banks decline to loan on the latter. 
Money must be much cheaper and freer before they 
And 


a 
months. 
*s. 


Penn.: Preferred for three 


1. I advised it when 





we must have anew crop of lambs 7 jackasses, too. 

“Oh, yes,’’ New London, Conn.: 1. Republic Steel 
has fallen into the hands of > who compelled 
the United States Steel Trust to buy him out once 
before. He talks about extending the Republic’s 
business so as to make ita stalwart competitor of 
the Steel Trust. The shares do not look dear, 
cially the preferred. 
mon than Republic common. 2. Corn Products is 
run, like the Sugar Trust, by insiders. If they de- 
clare dividends on the common next year the Ronn 
will advance. Noone knows what they will do ex- 
cepting the inside crowd. 3. Union Bag and Paper 
and International Paper common are cheap specula- 
tive industrials. 

*M.,”’ Granite City, Ill: 1. As conditions are 
now, American Ice preferred offers better oppor- 
tunities than Colorado Fuel and Iron. 2. I see no 
prospect of dividends on Colorado Fuel common. It 
looks as if the Rockefeller interests propose to clinch 
their control by a new issue of stock, sufficient of 
which will fall into their hands to give them a safe 
majority. They have engineered their scheme very 
cleverly. When the Rockefellers put $4,000,000 into 
the concern, in the shape cf a loan, after a thor- 
ough investigation of the compa.y’s affairs, it was 
understood that no more was needed to meet the 
company’s obligations and provide for necessary 
extensions of the plant. Soon it was reported 

‘further investigation’’ showed that $12,000,000 
instead of $4,000,000 was required, and the Rocke- 
feller interests proceeded to grab the best assets 
the company had in payment of their advances. 
Now they propose to “ re-finance’’ the concern by 
issuing a large amount of new common stock and a 
big lot of bonds, most of which will be gobbled by 
the gentlemen from Wall Street who started out to 
“rescue”’ the property. If the stockholders quietly 
submit to this sort of business they will deserve 
prec isely what they are going to ot 

W.,”” Bridgehampton, L. L: The Rockefeller 
interests in the N. Y. Central are said to be con- 
stantly increasing. Whether they dominate | can- 
not tell. 2. Mr. Morgan usually controls railroads 
by inducing stockholders to trustee their stock and 
make him theirtrustee. This deprives stockholders 
of any voice in their conduct, and gives Morgan as 
much power asif he owned a majority of the shares. 
3. I have nodoubt that Morgan disposed of his Steel- 
trust shares when the common was selling around 
50 and the preferred around par. It will be re- 
membered that in the ship-building trust exposure 
it was disclosed that the arrangement contemplated 
the sale of the Morgan stock before that of the rest 
of the shareholders. 4. Morgan dominates the Mer- 
cantile Marine. 5. No one can guess what will be 
done with Corn Products common. Insiders know; 
outsiders can gamble. 6. If American Ice preferred 
should be put on a dividend-paying basis next Sep- 
tember, the common would surely sell very much 
higher in sympathy with an advance in the pre- 
ferred. 7. No one can tell what may happen in such 
a market. 8. | think the statement that the West 
is so prosperous and so independent in money mat- 
ters is a little exaggerated. 

Continued on following page. 


J ea 
Algeria as a Market. 


A FAIR opening seems to exist for the | 

sale of our agricultural implements | 
in Algeria, provided the right methods 
are adopted in introducing them. The 
best method of introducing or increasing 
the trade in these implements is by the di- 
rect representation of a competent agent, 
with the goods to show and explain. No 
other method can give equal results. 
Algerian business houses will not go to the 
trouble to introduce foreign goods so long 
as they can make the same profit on in- 
ferior domestic articles. A careful in- 
vestige ation shows that business might be 
done in Algeria in baling presses, ma- 
nure spreaders, potato diggers, plows, and 
harrows. A good crusher for grain for 
feeding live stock is wanted. 


Southern Railway. 


NEW SERVICE TO FLORIDA 
EFFECTIVE NOVEMBER 29TH. 
SOUTHERN’S PALM LIMITED, BETWEEN 
NEW YORK AND ST. AUGUSTINE, 
JANUARY LITH. 

THE Southern Railway announces its new winter 
schedules to take effect November 29th. The New 
York and Florida Express will leave New York daily 
at 3.25 P. M. carrying Pullman drawing room sleep- 
ing car, Nev. York to Augusta, Savannah and Jac *k- 
sonville. On the same* date the “‘Sunset Limited’ 
annex car will resume service, leaving New York 
daily at 4.25 P.M. December 4th the Washington 
and Pinehurst sleeping car will be put in operation, 
and January 11th, the World’s famous Southern’s 
Palm Limited between New York and St. Augus- 
tine. This is all new service, in addition to the 
present schedules. 


AND CALIFORNIA, 
INAUGURATION 


espe- | 
I would rather have Ice com- | 





| trial Treatment. 
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The beverage that 
not only builds up 
the body, but gives 
strength and energy 
for the day’s work. 





LOOK FOR THE NAME 


ARTIFICIAL 
VICHY 
SELTERS 
CARBONIC 
and CLUB SODA 
The Standard for 

Years 
430-444 Ist Av.,N.Y, 
Tel. 3420 Madison 








A Holiday Hint 


KODAK 


Booklet at the dealers or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rochester, N. Y. 





Too Fat 


Don’t ruin your stomach with 
alot of useless drugs. Our meth- 
od is pertectly sale, natural and 
scientific. It strengthens the 
heart, allows you to breathe 
easily and takes off Double Chin, 
Big Stomach, Fat Hips, et 
Send your name and address to 
the Hall Chemical Co., 275 Hall 
Building, St. Louis, Mo., for Free 
Nostarving. NoSickness. It reduces 


weight from 5 tors lbs. a month, and is pertectly harmless, 
CARDS: 








VISITING she 





100 carps=: 


ssqurect Styles peeasee yt rey ace < day pi pat Booklet 
“Card Style” F 
cards. weooinc' INVITATIONS a ANNOUNCEMENTS 
E. J. SCHUSTER PTG. & ENG, €0,, DEPT. 81 ST. LOUIN, MO. 








Low Rates West. 


The NICKEL PLATE ROAD will sell special one 
way Colonist tickets to points all through the West and 
Southwest at very low rates, on first and third Tues 
days, each month to April, 1g04. If you conte» plate 
going West you cannot afford to overlook this. 

See local agents, or write A. W. Ecciestrone, D. P. A., 
385 Broadway, New York City. 





Suceial Stemeneshers’ Excursions 


Will be run via the NICKEL PLATE ROAD trom 
Buffalo, on the first and third Tuesdays of each month to 
April, 1904, to all points through the West and South 
west, at exceedingly low rates. ‘Tickets limited to 21 
days returning. 

See local agents, or write A. W. 
385 Broadway, New York City. 


Ecciestone, D. P. A., 


WINES from the Brotherhood Vineyards are fine. 
The oe Annual Price List of the Brotherhood 
Wine Co. has been accepted 
and is used by all the leading 
Wine Journals as a valuable 
work of reference. It is con- 
cise and comprehensive. 

The Fiftieth edition in large 
pamphlet form now ready. It 
you would like to read it send 
your name on a postal card. 





‘ella 
Ww ashingtonvilie, 


BROTHERHOOD WINE CO. 


SPRING AND WASHINGTON STREETS 
REewW YORK CITT 22 8 


. . * se * 





ALCOHOL 








WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
LEXINGTON, MASS. 
PROVIDENCE, R. 
WEST HAVEN, CONN. 


OPIUM : : DRUG USING | 


These diseases yield easily to the 
Double Chloride of Gold Treat- 
ment as administered at the 

KEELEY INSTITUTES. 
Communications confidential. 
Write for particulars. 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
Continued from preceding page 


oo Eo, ” Keeseville, N. Y.: Preferred for one year. 

. ’ Sanford, Me.: Preference continued for one 
year. 

’ Chicago: The preferred, for a long pull, 
wont i be better. 

’ Brookfield Centre, Conn.: Ido not find you 
on my preferred list. 

“M. C. Ke Brooklyn: Preferred for three 
months. . For a long pull, the industrial. 2. A 20- 
point margin ought to be sufficient. 

Rex.,”” Troy: As chances are now, the ex- 
change will be beneficial if you can be patient. I 
still believe that American Ice common is intrinsic- 
ally worth more than Steel common, and will event- 
ually sell higher. 2. Con. Gas has a splendid sur- 
plus, and though it takes a good deal of money to 
buy it, is favorably regarded from the investment 
standpoint. 3. I would not hold Erie common for 
too much of a profit. Sccond preferred is safer. 

*B.,” Jersey City, N. J.: 1. Nothing known of it 
on Wall Street. 2. The statement that the inven- 
tory of the American Ice Company, as reported by 
the stockholders’ committee, places a valuation of a 
dollar a ton on a million tons of ice is ridiculous. 
Only about 120,000 tons of Hudson River ice are be- 
ing carried on the company’s books, and this is in- 
ventoried at 40 cents a ton, and about 225,000 tons of 
Maine ice, which are being carried at 22 cents a ton. 
This is offic ial. 

J. ’ Brooklyn: Preferred for one year. The 
manner in which the shares of Grass Twine were 
deliberately advanced by ridiculous rumors of the 
prosperous condition and increasing earnings of the 
concern deserves the severest condemnation. Some 
prominent newspapers lent their financial columns 
to this scheme, much to their discredit. I dislike to 
advise such a great sacrifice as the sale of your 
shares at present prices would involve, but I have 
little faith in the corporation. Note weekly sug- 
gestions in this department. 

“ B..”” Dorchester, Mass.: Preferred for three 
months. 1. I do not recomme = it. 2. For specula- 
tion, Texas Pacific. 3. The movement in Greene 
Sonsolidated, resulting in the depression in the price 
to about par, that is 10, leda great many to purchase 
it. Ihave heard two reports of the property, one 
highly complimentary and the other quite the con- 
trary, and both by experts. Nobody can tell what 
18 under ground until it has been uncovered. 4. The 
fear of a panic has probably prevented one, because 
it has led financial interests to be prepaied for it. 
The tremendous drop in the market has therefore 
come slowly, in the shape of liquidation. If it had 
come in a day it would have been a panic. It is the 
unex pec ted that happe “4 

’* Rome, N. Y.: The firm does a large busi- 
ness, and seems to kA well. Ask your bank fora 
rating. The rise in Amalgamated Copper and 
Brooklyn’ “Rapid Transit was not easily traceable to 
its source. It has been believed, for some time, that 
the copper situation in Montana would become more 
peaceful, and that eventually difficulties would be 
substantially reconciled. In such a case Amal- 
gamated would naturally sell higher. Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit is not earning a dividend, and even 
its 4-pergcent. bonds are finding little market at be- 
tween 70 and 80. Powerful Tammany politicians 
are directly or indirectly connected with its manage- 
ment. It was reported long ago that some arrange- 
ment would be made by which acombination of local 
traction, gas, and electric light corporations would 
be made, to the advantage of all, and especially 
B. R. T. In such an event it would have the same 
advantage that the Third Avenue secured im- 
mediately after it fell intoa receiver’s hands. As 
I have said before, only insiders in Amalgamated 
and B. R. T. know what is going on. Outsiders who 
deal in them must therefore gamble. 3. I see noth- 
ing particularly attractive in American Hide, Wool- 
en common, or Realty preferred. Realty preferred 
is no longer a dividend-payer, but very strong finan- 
cial interests are behind it, and some day, no doubt, 
will decide to put it higher. 

Continued on following page. 


Life-insurance Suggestions. 


[NOTICE.—This department is intended for the 
information of readers of LESLIE’S WEEKLY. No 
charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding 
life-insurance matters, and communications are 


treated confidentially. A stamp should always be | 


inclosed, as a personal reply is sometimes deemed 
advisable. Address “ Hermit,’’ LESLIE’s WEEKLY, 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York.] 


T THE banquet of the actuaries’ con- 
gress given in New York not long 
ago, Mayor Low made an address in 
which he likened a life-insurance policy 
to a storage battery charged with in- 
visible power. ‘The daily running of 
the engine,’’ said he, ‘‘and the cost of 
fuel are hardly noticeable ; but when the 
hour of darkness comes there is shed a 
bright and a kindly and a lasting light.’’ 
This was aclever saying and apt as clever. 


It is always good to have something that | 


gives light when ‘‘the hour of darkness 
comes,’’ something that cheers, uplifts, 
and inspires in moments of gloom and 
discouragement. Among things of a ma- 
terial kind, what is so well calculated to 
give just such feelings of hope and con- 
solation as lite insurance? Regard it as 
we may and from whatever point of view, 
the fact of having something real and 
substantial to fall back upon in old age, 
in illness, or financial misfortune, in the 
shape of a matured life policy, is worth 
a vast amount to the average man or 
woman in solid comfort and genuine hap- 
piness. There may be people who are 
“* above ’’ such consolations, who are too 
ethereal and other-worldly to care for 
such trifles as cash of any kind, a regular 
income, the wherewithal to care for a 
family or other dependent ones, but such 
persons are exceedingly rare, and are 


LESLIE’S 


| chiefly to be found, I imagine, in the land 


of dreams or in those happy countries 
under tropic suns, where bread grows 
upon trees, and clothing is not considered 
essential even in the ‘best society.’’ 
To those of us who do not live entirely in 
dreamland nor in a state of wild and sav- 
age innocence, these matters of food and 
clothing are vital, and represent wants 
that must be supplied in some way. To 
all such the benefits of a life-insurance 
policy coming in at the right time and 


place are properly appreciate 2d. 

B.,”" Austin, Tex.: I would prefer a stronger 
and a better company. It has age, but little else to 
onpene ond it. 

G.,”” Rochester: I would continue my policy in 
the Mutual Life, of New York, in pre ference to the 
one you me ntion. Why drop e »ither ? 

Chattanooga, Tenn.: It is impossible for me 
to enter into a discussion of such questions within 
my narrow limitation of space. If we have differ- 
ences, they are honest ones, or ought to be. 

‘D. G.,”’ Salamanca, N. Y.: I do not think well of 
it, in view of its history, and the fact that it is now 
somewhat in an experime sntal stage. You cannot 
afford to spec ulate in see h matters. 

‘F.,” Manhattan, N. Y.: Some companies stipu- 
late that their policies are incontestable after the 
first or second year. In such cases suicide would be 
no bar to the collection of the insurance, unless a 
suicide clause is specifically embraced within the 
terms of the contract. Your policy will tell you 
whe ther it is or not. 

‘S.,”" Meadville, Penn.: The proposition to which 
you refer is by no means new. It has been offered 
by other concerns, most of them new ones, seeking 
advertisement. I know of no instance where ulti- 
mate results were satisfactory. Better deal with 


one of the strongest and best of the old-line com- | 


panie 8. Don’t speculate in life insurance. 


’ Rome, N. Y.: Your experience with the 


Catholic Mutual Benefit Association justifies all 


that I have said in criticising assessment fraternal | 


associations. This organization, which has been 
running for over a quarter of a century, now dis- 
covers that it must increase the rates of assess- 
ments, so as to wipe outa deficit of $153,000, although 
it claims to have a reserve fund of $1,000,000. Last 
year there were twenty-four, instead of twenty- 
three assessments, and it is now proposed to in- 
crease these assessments, and the members naturally 
protest. When will my readers learn that all assess- 
ment insurance is of the same class and that, as the 
death-rate increases with increasing age, assess- 
ments must be also increased or a deficit be faced ? 
In an old-line company the annual pre mium is fixed, 
and every year your policy has an increased value, 
so that if you giveit up of your free choice or under 
compulsion you get something back. In an asses 
ment organization your burden increases and your 
policy has little or no value if you have to aban- 


don it. 
a 
Fic Meme, 


Special Prizes for Amateur 
Photographs. 


ATTENTION is called to seven new spec ial pictorial 


contests in which the readers of LESLIE’s WEEKLY | 
are invited toengage. A prize of $10 will be given 


for the best photograph pertaining to St. Valen- 
tine’s Day received at this office by January 24th, 
1904 ; a prize of $10 for the most meritorious Wash- 
ington’s Birthday picture furnished us by February 
Ist; a prize of $10 for the picture, sent in not later 
than March 13th, which most successfully repre- 
sents the Easter season; a prize of $10 for the 
most striking Decoration Day illustration forwarded 
by May 9th next; a prize of $10 for the finest Fourth 
of July picture reaching us by June 12th; a prize of 
$10 for the most acceptable Thanksgiving Day pic - 
ture coming to hand by November Ist; and a prize 
of $10 for the picture, arriving by Dece ember 4th, 
which reveals most satisfactorily the spirit of the 
Christmas-tide. These contests are all attractive, 
and should bring out many competitors. 

LESLIE’S WEEKLY was the first publication in the 
United States to offer prizes for the best work of 


amateur photographers. We offer a prize of $5 for 
the best amateur photograph received by us in each | 


weekly contest, the competition to be based on the 
originality of the subject and the perfection of the 
photograph. Preference will be given to unique and 
original work and to that which bears a special re- 
lation to news events. We invite all amateurs to 
enter this contest. Photographs may be mounted or 
unmounted, and will be returned if stamps are sent 
for this purpose with a request for their return. All 
photographs entered in the contest and not prize- 
winners will be subject to our use unless otherwise 
directed, and $1 will be paid for each photograph we 
may use. No copyrighted photographs will be re- 
ceived, nor such as have been published or offered 
elsewhere. Many photographs are received, and 
those accepted will be utilized as soon as possible. 
Contestants should be patient. No writing except 
the name and address of the sender should appear on 
the back of the photograph, except when letter post- 
age is paid, and in every instance care must be taken 
to use the proper amount of postage. Photographs 
must beentered by the makers. Silver paper with a 
glossy finish should be used when possible. Mat- 
surface paper is not suitable for reproduction. Pho- 
tographs entered are not always used. They are 
subject to return if they are ultimately found un- 
available in making up the photographic contest. 
Preference is always given to pictures of recent cur- 
rent events of importance, for the news feature is one 
of the chief elements in selecting the prize-winners. 
The contest is open to all readers of LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY, whether subscribers or not. 

N. B.—All communications should be specifically 
addressed to “* Leslie’s Weekly, 225 Fourth Avenue, 
New York.” When the address is not fully given, 
communications sometimes go to “‘ Leslie’s Maga- 
zine” or other publications having no connection 
with LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 
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Two Weeks Ago 


We spoke to you about the advantages 
of Endowment Life Insurance. We told 
you how statistics show that there are 
over One Million Endowment Policies in 
force in this country, representing ulti- 
mate accumulations of over Two Billion 
Dollars. Also that 80 per cent. of the 
men who take Endowment Insurance at 
age 30 live to reap the reward of their 
foresight at the end of 20 years. We 
said that some interesting information 
would be sent on request. This offer 
is still open and you can avail yourself 
to-day. Suppose youdo. .... . 


Insurance Company 
of America 


Home Office 
NEWARK, N. J. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN 
President 


Fill out this slip and send to us. 





Without committing myself to any action, 





Wats THe ff ' I shall be glad to receive, free, particulars 
‘STRENGTH OF | ' and rates of Endowment Policies. 
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BUFFALO 


LITHIA WATER 


“The Most Effective of the Natural Medicinal 
Waters” and “Strikingly Superior to Lithia 
Tablets” in Bright’s Disease, Calculi, 


Gout, Rheumatism, etc. 


N. Love, New York City, former Professor of Clinical Medicine and 


Diseases of Children, College of Physicians and Surgeons, and in Marion Sims 
College of Medicine, St. Louis, Vice-President of American Medical Association, 
, in an article in A/edical Mir ror, says: ** While being the most effective of 
the natural mineral waters, it is strikingly superior to emergency solutions 
of lithia tablets and pure water, even where the said solution is an exceedingly 
strong one. 

E. H. Pratt, A.M., M.D., LL.D., Professor of Orificial Surgery to the 
Chicago Homa ‘opath ic Medical College, and Altending Surgeon to Cook County 


says: ‘For a very valuable ther- 
= any 3 yez irs I have found BUFFALO LITHIA WATER apeutic resource. It 
has proved especially efficacious in Rheumatism, Gout, and Affections of the 
Kidney and Bladder generally, including Bright’s Disease.” 


Dr. William Doughty, /ormer Pro/essor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, 
Medical College of Georgia, Augusta: 


we is the only reliable treatment known to 
BUFFALO LITHIA WATER me for the permanent relief of gravel, 
and the antecedent conditions that determine it.’’ 
Dr. Cyrus Edson, recently Health Officer of New York City 


have with great benefit in Bright’ 
sae BUFFALO LITHIA WATER disease of the Kidneys. -— 
BUFFALO LITHIA WATER = iy. sale by Grocers and Druggists ven- 
a 


Testimonials which defy all imputation or question sent to any address. 
PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRCINIA, 





‘AUTOMOBILE 


The Northern gasoline runabout is handsome and 

indescribably luxurious, simple of operation ; built to 

bear up and make time over the roughest roads, 
Write for catalogue and name of nearest agent. 


NORTHERN MFG. CO., ° Detroit, Mich. 


Members National Association of Licensed Automebile Manufacturers. 
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Continued from preceding page. 


“*G.,”” Quebec, Canada: Preferred for six months. 
= H.,” Canon City, Col.: Preferred for six months. 
“E.,” Jersey City, N. J.: Preferred for three 


months. 

‘Ss. F. C.,’’ Waltham, Mass.: The stock is not 
dealt i in on Wall Street. 

‘E. S.,”” Greenville, Miss.: Thanks for the pleas- 
ant reminder of your successful hunt. 

‘O.,” Salt Lake City: I do not advise short sales 


of, u: P. in the face of its exce lle ont earnings. 
W. W.,”’ Brooklyn, N. Y.: As a business man, 
you ‘know that rules must be made to be lived up to. 
*S. St.,"” New York: I see nothing especially at- 
tractive in Paper common or the other industrial 
you mention. 
M.,”” Memphis: The trouble with United Box 
Board is the readiness with which competitors get 
into the field and lower prices. 

” Buffalo, N. Y.: If the earnings of the 
company néxt year are as good as those of the cur- 
rent year it should sell much higher. 

“F.,” Philadelphia: I would have nothing to do 
with the “ information bureau ”’ to which you refer. 
It has no better sources of information than you 
have. 

“P.,”’ Warren, O.: Preferred for three months. 
1. No. 2. Write to Humphries Miller, broker, 501 
Tradesmen’s Building, Pittsburg, Penn. 3. Pre- 
ferred. 

“McK.,”’ Ashtabula: If you are a regular reader 
of my department you must have observed my fre- 


quent answers to inquiries similar to yours. Please 
note my observations a little more carefully. 
“T .” Pittsburg: Subscriptions received. I think 


you would do better with Texas Pacific than with the 
first stock you name. Southern Pacific ovght to 
have a future, and Ont. and Western has merit. 

*“ Let,” Syracuse, N. Y.: 1. Both stand well. 2. 
It is always wise to take a profit in such a market. 
It is reported that Amalgamated interests are get- 
ting ready to adjust their long-standing difficulties 
in, Montana. 

*X. X. X.,’” Mass.: 1. Union Pacific convertible 4s 
are safer than the common, both for investment 
and speculation. St. Paul is very prosperous and 
rapidly being classed with investment stocks. There 
need be no haste to purchase either. 2. Yes. 

~ Gordon,’ ’ New York: 1. No; not at this writ- 
ing. . I would keep my Union Pacific convertible 
4s in pre ference to buying Rock Isl: and preferred, if 
you are looking for an investment. Otis Elevator 
stock is not particularly attractive itn the invest- 
ment “oy xy 

"3. Cc Berlin, N. H.: It might be well to 
even up on colli, hicago Great Western B shares if 
the market declines. I would not sacrifice them at 
present. The St. Louis fair ought to add largely 
to the receipts of all roads centring in that city or 
pointing that way. 

* Bucky,’”’ Camden, N. J.: 1. The range of Amer- 
ican Ice common last year was from 9 1-2 to 31: this 
year from 4 to 117-8. Preferred last year from 32 to 
67; this year 16 is to 42 1-4. 2. No effect. 3. Mis- 


management . The past year has shown vastly 
improved re case in consequence of muc h better man- 
agement. 5. Reading, on declines, is a fair specula- 
tion. 


‘EE. F. W.,”’ Mass.: Preferred for three months. 
The depression in the building trade as well as the 
general slackness of business must havean unfavor- 
able influence on the earnings of the Otis Elevator 
Company, and I would be inclined to realize on my 
hok lings and put the money in something having a 
better investment quality than most of the common 
industrial shares. 

‘R.,”’ Charlestown, Mass.: Preferred for one year. 
1. It is as good as any speculation, as things are 
now. 2. Watch advices in this column from week 
to week. 
the copper stocks on our exchange, offers the best 
opportunitie s for speculation ; but, as I have said, it 
is a gambler’s stock, and no one knows what tricks 
insiders will play with it. 

* Pitt,’”” Watertown, N. Y.: I wasin error in refer- 
ence to the Manufacturers’ Light and Heat Com- 
pany’s stock. The authorized issue is $25,000,000, of 
which $21,500,000 has been issued. Ahead of this is 
about $10,000,000 of 6 percent. bonds. The dividends 
on the stocks are also6 per cent. The earnings are 
estimated to approximate $4,500,000 per annum. I! 
am told that strong financial interests control the 
prope rly. 

B.,’’ Cleveland, O.: It is always unsafe to sella 
stock short after it has had such a decline as the 
Steel shares have had. This no doubt explains the 
statement that insiders bought it on the recent 
heavy decline. They realized that it was oversold, 
and that dividends on the preferred would prob- 
ably be maintained at any hazard during the com- 
ing year. I would cover at the first favorable op- 
portunity. 

““W. H. P.,”? Was ae yi oh Preferred for three 
months. 1. The funded debt of the American Hide 
and Leather Company is $10,000,000, of which over 
$8,000,000 has been issued. The company is earn- 
ing not a very large surplus over fixed charges 
hence the bonds are not regarded as a first-class in- 
vestment. They seem to be reasonably safe to hold 
for the present. 2. Inside interests advise that it is 
safe to do so. 

“FP. Bozeman, Mont.: Preferred for fifteen 
months. 1. National Biscuit common is not an in- 
vestment. Increasing competition and depression 
in business would both affect its dividend-earn- 
ing quality. 2. It seems to be picked up on 
every reaction by those familiar with the property. 
3. Would not bein a hurry. 4. Insiders cover their 
tracks too well to reveal the purpose of the Amal- 
gamated crowd of speculators and gamblers. 
“R.A. J.,”? St. Louis: Preferred for one year. 1 
rhe recent strength of the Chicago and Alton was 
partly due to manipulation and partly to rumors of 
a combination that would be greatly to its advan- 


» PERFECT 
SEASONING 


YOUR XIfAS DINNER 


will be far more enjoyable if you use this delight- 
ful Relish. Indi spensable on the table and in the 
kitchen. For SOUPS, ROASTS, SALADS, OVSTERS, 
CLAMS, FISH, SAUCES, GRAVIES, Ete. 

Iinparts delicious flavor; insures good digestion, 
THE ORIGINAL MciLHENNY’S TABASCO 


Used in leading Hotels, ¢ —_ sod. Fy at ints 
for nearly half a century. AT ALL LERS 


FRE E write for Tabasco oe 4 


new and unique recipes. 
McILHENNY’S TABASCO NEW IBERIA, LA. 
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s Hints to Money-makers. 


| tage. It seems to be well maintained on declines, 


and as the situation now is I would cover at the 
most favorable opportunity. 2. Ice preferred ought 
to give you a better profit eventually. 3. Your 
margin on Rock Island preferred ought to be more 
liberal. 

“xX. M.,’’ Denver, Col.: Preferred for one year. 
Corn Products preferred should be able to continue 
its dividends even despite growing competition, but 
whether at the present rate or not depends upon 
the extent of the business depression. Union Bag 
and Paper is meeting increased competition, and no 
one seems to protect the stock. There are so few 
transactions in American Chicle that for specula- 
tion it isnot popular. The preferred is as safe an 
industrial of its character as can be found. 

“H. S.,”’ Louisville, Ky.: As I have repeatedly 
pointed out B. and O. and Reading are very strongly 
supported and therefore dangerous to sell short. 
Steel preferred has also, I am told, been recently 
purchased by insiders around 50. They state that 
there is no reason why dividends should not be con- 
tinued, especially if employés submit to a general 
reduction of wages. High-priced officials are being 
discharged, and many other economies introduced. 
I would cover on the first favorable opportunity. 

‘R.,” Raleigh, Tenn.: Any one can make anony- 
mous statements. If the party will make the state- 
ments and sign them, the company will begin legal 
proceedings against him. Await the publication 
of the forthcoming report. The fact that it had not 
yet been printed or made public, and yet was criticis- 
ed as ‘‘a white-washing affair,” by your informant, 
shows what a fraud he is. I imagine his is one of 
the bogus bunco financial bureaus which are asking 
two dollars for information regarding various stocks 
from credulous customers. 

” Trenton, N. J.: Preferred for one year. 1. 
I see no reason why Mexican Central should not have 
an advance on its merits. The fact that it sold last 
year as high as 30 and this year almost at the same 
figure makes it look cheap, and for that reason many 
are picking it up at prevailing prices for a specula- 
tion. 2. If one buysastock to hold a year fora good 
stiff advance he should not hesitate over a point or 
two. Things cannot everlastingly go down any 
more than they can always go up, and after they 
have gone up and started on a stiff advance every 
one regrets that he did not take advantage of his 
opportunity. 

*T.,”’ Providence: 1. I only know that inside in- 
terests seem to be a it, and expecting much 
higher figures within a year. 2. The market is ona 
much healthier plane than it was, but until the 
money stringency is awe relieved there can be 
no general advance. I have no doubt that large 
financial interests who a loaded up with new issues 
of bonds on such roads as Pennsylvania, Rock 
Island, Erie, Southern Railway, and Illinois Central 
are anxious to maintain the prices of these stocks, 
so as to aid in the disposition of the bonds and to 
give the latter a higher investment quality on the 
face of things. 

* Cards,’”’ New York: No. 2. The general ex- 
pec ‘ ation of a higher EX... after New Year’s may 


! give it a temporary upward impulse, but if it does 


Amalgamated, as the most attractive of ' 


it will be used to advantage by those who desire to 
unload some of their heavy holdings. A rise in 
early spring would be more natural. 3. I see noth- 
ing attractive about Pennsylvania around 119. 4. I 
know of no suits against the American Ice Com- 
pany pending that can be of any harm. 5. Power- 
ful political interests dominating Tammany Hall 
have always had a speculative association with 
local tractions. Beyond question, the latter will be 
benefited by the friendly attitude of the incoming 
munic ipal administration. 

‘R.,”’ Cincinnati: 1. Southern Pacific, on the 
prospect of dividends in a year or two, seems to be a 
favorite with those who like to take a forehanded 
view of things. The trouble with it is that no one 
but insiders can tell when dividends will be declared. 
Meanwhile it may be the medium for much specula- 
tive gambling by those who control the situation. 
The outsider is at their mercy. Tennessee Coal 
and Iron sold last year as high as 74 and as low as 49, 
and this year as high as 68. It seems to be about on 
the lowest level now, and therefore is being bought 
by some who are looking for cheap speculative 
bargains, and who think the depression in the iron 
and steel trade is only temporary. 

‘Banker,”’ Martin’s Ferry, O.: The fact that Re- 
public Iron and Steel has no bonded indebtedness 
and that it has expended over $6,000,000 on improve- 
ments makes the preferred look attractive. The 
other fact that John W. Gates, who is closely allied 
with the Steel Trust, or was a little while ago, isa 
controlling factor, is suggestive. He may intend to 
fight the trust and compel it to take in the Repub- 
lic Company at a good price, or he may compete 
with it on a profitable basis, as he ow 7m interest 
and no dividend charges to meet. T. C. L, Colorado 
uel, and Crucible are not in quite as good condition 
from the financial standpoint. 

“ X.,.”’ Buffalo, N. Y.: Preferred for one year. I 
do not see how it is possible for American Car and 
Foundry to continue dividends on the common in 
view of the fact that they are closing many of their 
shops on account of the retrenchment policy pur- 

ued by all the railroads. Ido not regard American 
Car and Foundry as worth any more than Steel com- 
mon, or, intrinsically, than Ice common. I agree 
with you that, with slackening orders, the competi- 
tion of independent concerns will be more acute, 
and profits greatly reduced. How well the stock is 
protected against short sales 1 do not know. Prob- 
7, it is not widely "yt 

S.,”’ Bristol, Tenn.: You can buy shares from 
any liable broker, a there is no risk in sending 
cash with your order. The stock you refer to is 
being largely bought by inside interests on the fa- 
vorable reportof the company’s condition just made. 
2. I am not advising the purchase of the general 
railway list at present. 3. As 1 have frequently 
said, Chicago Great Western common, at present 
prices, looks cheap because it sold much higher. It 
is about as good a speculation as Erie common. 4. If 
you will note suggestions in this column from 
week to week and act on them promptly when occa- 
sion presents, you ought to succeed. I think the 
recommendation of Erie first preferred is not a bad 
one. 

“W.S.L.,’’? New York: 1. The report of Union 
Pacific was highly creditable except for the fact 
that it showed it had been borrowing a good deal of 
money, much of it to be advanced to the Southern 
Pacific. Until the Southern Pacific pays off these 
loans it ought not to pay dividends. I think well of 
Union Pacific, but think better of the convertible 4s. 
There is no reason why Union Pacific should enjoy 
a rise within the next sixty days unless the entire 
market strengthens materially, and I doubt if it 





will. 2. Wabash debenture Bs are much safer and | 


better than either the preferred or common stock. 
The latest report of the Nashville Chattanooga 
and St. Louis was exceedingly favorable, and this, 
no doubt, has led to the expectation of dividends and 
an advance. I am unable to “t _ the “* inside.’ 
“Inquirer,”’ Baltimore, Md.: gt 
known of these properties on Wall’ Street. 4. The 
report of Greene Consolidated was favorable. 
Around par, which is 10, it does not look dear. 5. 
The spurt in Amalgamated was generally attributed 
to manipulation, and yet there is nodoubt that there 
has been buying by those who ought to be advised re- 
garding the prope rty’ 8 real value. 6. I do not believe 
the Amalgamated is ‘outlawed”’ in Montana. 7. 
Considering the fact that Tenn. Coal and Iron sold 
last year as high as 74, and this year as high as 68, 
the present price does not seem to be extravagant, 
though, of course, everything depends on the extent 
of the depression in the iron business. 8. The re- 
cent rapid rise in the market, largely due to its over- 
sold condition, shows the peril which always con- 
fronts the shorts. Reading, Rock Island, and Erie, 
are favorite speculations, and are supported by the 
strongest financial influences. 


NEw YorRK, December 17th, 1903. JASPER. 
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ee Brews 


“THE BEST” 


Milwaukee Bee 


Because they purchase the best materials obtain- 


able in the 


world’s market. 


Because they employ the most capable and skilled 
masters in the art of brewing. 


Because their plant is fitted out with all the latest 


improvements and machinery 
brewing world. 


known to the 


Because of their unexcelled method of cleanliness 
their beer is noted for its absolute purity. 


Fifty Years of Experience. 


Why not secure a sample and have your physician 


pass on the quality? 


We invite comparison, because we want you to 


know that 


Miller Brews 


Milwaukee Beer 


“The 
Best”’ 


MILLER BREWING CO., Milwaukee, U.S.A. 
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A Gift of *1,000 a Year 


would be an acceptable 
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wouldnt it? 
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without sinking much cap- 
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THE EXTREMITY OF BLISS. 


THE PARSON—*‘*Dis am mos’ pos’tively de mos’ 'streemly juiciest chicking I eber put in 
mah mouth, Brer Jackson.” 

BRER JACKSON—*: Yes, sah, pahson; dat chicking wuz raised an’ brung up on water- 
millions, sah.” 


IF GENUINE 
Always the Same! 


| EASE AND COMFORT 
WILSON We all like a good share of both. The 
WHISKEY fy ge “atest case and comfort and luxury in shav- 
2 [] ing, are only obtainable by using Williams’ 
That’s All! Shaving Stick. No cup, just the shaving stick 


and brush. One stick affords 300 shaves. 
— —_ | For sale by all druggists. 250. 
2 WH ONEN co. ho og | THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE | THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 
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\X BUY THEM. 
German-American Genealogical Semin | 
First-class Gevina.s Genealogist offers himself tor Genea 
logical Kesearcwes tor American Families ot German 
Origin, Sian co WMissions respecttully declined. Corre 
spondence: Bayiisa, French or German. Kelereuces 
and lerins on Appi 4UOn, Siephan Kekule von Stradonits, 
LL.D, Ph. 0, 16 Raricusirawe, Growss-Lichterfelde (4 sermany). | 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO, 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Dept. 91, 49 Dey St., N. Y. City. cake ike Gee | « MADE AT “al WEST — | [pevccis: DRUGGISTS, 000% COC. & $1. 


Most PERFECT BLOCK SIGNALS ON THE New York CENTRAL. 
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HAM HEDGE 














Walter Baker’s Chocolate 
MakKes the CaKe 








A Choice Recipe Book (80 pages), sent free, will tell you how to make it. Send 
an order to your grocer and see that you aii the genuine article, 
bearing our trade-mark on every package. . : 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 


ESTABLISHED 1780 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 








40 HIGHEST AWARDS IN EUROPE AND AMERICA 


TRADE-MARK 


WILLIAMS *scar- 








BE FAIR TO YOUR FACE 


and your face will be fair. 

Can you afford to be less careful about the soap 
you put on your face, than about the food you eat? 

Think what one mistake m: vy Cost you, 

There’s only one safe way. 

When shaved by barbers insist that they use the 
Old Reliable Williams’ Shaving Soap; accept no 
substitute from dealers, if you shave yourself, 


Sold in the form of Shaving Sticks, Shaving Tablets, etc., 
throughout the world 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn., U.S. A, 


LONDON J SYDNEY 
































COPYRIGHT 1908 BY THE PROCTER @ GAMBLE CO. CINCINNATI 














J you are in the habit of sending blankets to a 
profe ssional cleaner you do not realize how satis- 
factorily they can be washed at home with Ivory LM 
Soap. The Ivory is made of the purest vegetable oils, Ck S) 
which, while ¢ leansing thoroughly, preserve the soft- ; | 
ness and elastic ity of the wool fibre. To prove how 
good it is for blankets have any fine woolen piece J 
carefully washed in Ivory Soap suds. It will be Ae 
found as soft and light as before and beautifully clean. e 








— 
= 


TO WASH BLANKETS AND RETAIN THEIR SOFTNESS. — Dissolve shavings of 
Ivory Soap in boiling water; add cold water until lukewarm. Immerse a blanket and knead 
with the hands; rinse in clean warm water in which also some Ivory Soap has been dis- 
solved. Dry in a place that Is neither very warm nor very cold. 
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Phis half-tone 
reproduction of 
© Winter Winds” 
only partially conveys 
the beauty and design of 
the Lithovraphed plaques 


The fou 
Season Plaques 
(containing no ad 
vertising) and the Calen 
dar Plaque make beautiful 
and artistic decorations. 


The Anheuser-Busch Art Plaques 
With Calendar Plaque for 1g04 























\ 1 GREAT expense, Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n has secured from the brush of the 
i celebrated color artist, A. Von Beust, a series of magnificent oil paintings, represent- 
ng the artist’s conception of the four seasons. ‘These arc reproduced with splendid fidelity 
as to detail and coloring, in the form of tour 
plaques, ‘Spring Breezes,” * Summer Flowers,” 

* Autumn Riches,”’ ‘* Winter Winds,’’ and an ad- 
ditional plaque containing the twelve month ly 
calendars for 1904. The five plaques are each 12 

inches in diameter, lithographed in the highest 
style of art, fourteen a is on finest Ivory 
china-finished cardboard with reliet. embossing, 
giving the effect of hammered metal rims. 


The five plaques will be mailed to any address on 
receipt of 25¢. inmoney er stamps sent to the Malt 
Nutrine Sit Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n, 
St. Louis, U. A. 


Nhu A & Sout in liquid form easily 

assimilated by the weakest 
Malte une seein Invaluable to nurs- 
ing mothers and feeble children, vives appetite, 


health and vigor to the weak and ailing. Sold by 
druggists and grocers. 
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